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“And You, America, 
Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 
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The lights and shadows of your future — good 
or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look—the Teacher and the 
School.” —Walt Whitman. Volume XXVII 
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A if 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
|| If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
if If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
| Members of the Missouri | If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
| State Teachers Association I If 20 years of age the cost will be $5-37- 
| under 60 years of age and H If 21 years of ago the cost will be $5.47. 


: . f 92 years of age > cost will be Sx.=8. 
in good health are entitled If years of age the cost will 1 $5.5 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 


mak lication for ~ 
i — re ; If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
M. S. T. A. group insur- If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
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ance. The rates quoted | If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
below are for $1000 of in- If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 

| surance. If 28 years of ‘age the cost will be $5.88. 
i | If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.go. 
— = — | If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 

] | 1 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 

| | If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 


| | If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
| If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
‘|| If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
| If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
| If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
| If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
| If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
| If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 

















Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
{not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) : 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write THos. J. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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They Study Democracy Along With the Three R’s 








These are the children of the second grade in a Williams- 
port (Pennsylvania) school, learning about the American way 
of living, from Enjoying Our Land, the Second Reader of the 
<< DEMOCRACY SERIES.* st 


For them, as for thousands of American children throughout 
our land, the study of democracy is as natural a part of the 
school day as learning to read, write, and work with numbers. 


THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA HAVE MADE THE TEACHING OF 
DEMOCRACY A PART OF THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


It has been made possible by overwhelming endorsement of the DEMOCRACY SERIES 
ENLIGHTENED SCHOOL 

























OFFICIALS AN AWAKENED PUBLIC 
quick to recognize that these books meet —parents, press, and officials of national 
the most pressing need of the times, are organizations are giving the series unani- 
leading the movement that is sweeping the mous acclaim and supporting its intro- 
land. Cities, towns, and counties by thou- duction with a concern never before 
sands, and 8 states (for state-wide use) shown in school matters. 


have adopted them. 


“The first real program of education for democracy.” 
DEMOCRACY SERIES, Edited by Cutright and Charters. Grades 1-6, 
Books for Grades 7-8 in press. 


pn wagner Pm gy yen COURSE OF STUDY IN 
pr my the Williamsport Sun of THE THE TEACHING OF DE- 


October 22, in which school officials MOCRACY 
MACMILLAN (for elementary 


and public were congratulated for d i . = 
their wise action in introducing the and junior grades) is now 


series into the city schools. COMPANY ready. It will be sent FREE 





This publicity is an instance of the 
sweeping endorsement by the press in upon request to school ad- 
hundreds of cities over the land, sup- New York e Boston ministrators and Boards of 
port unprecedented, in powerful * . ° 
Ca cae duaith, al elle Chicago « Dallas Education. Write for your 
articles. Atlanta « San Francisco copy now. 
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Eight of every 10 persons in the United States ae 
denied a privilege YOU enjoy! As a teacher, you are 
eligible to apply for individual, personal, life insurance 
at low GROUP rates. This opportunity, this high-value 
offer, is open to you. Seize it! Send the coupon and we 
mail you full information. No agent will call. 

F. P.E. A. (oldest and largest organization of its kind) 
brings YOU the mass buying power of many thou- 
sands. Thru it comes liberal, completely satisfactory 
protection. Our group rates provide, we honestly be- 
lieve, the lowest cost consistent with vital safety 
and generous benefits. 


MAKE NO DECISION NOW;; just mail us the 
coupon. When fully informed, you can decide. 





















More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten bes two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 
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P.O. Box 2451 —S Without obligation, mail membership Pe 
Denver, Colorado information for study at my convenience. 





Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 






















Address — — —— — ——- a 


JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES, 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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HEMPRIES SO HARD! 


ARE COLDS 
HIS TROUBLE? 


Attendance records show that colds 
usually cause more school absences 
than any other ailment — sometimes 
more than all others combined. And 
frequent absences alone can produce a 
backward pupil. 

What's more—you know how colds 
“get you down”—physically and men- 
tally. The effect may be even worse on 
a child. For the sake of the child, the 
teacher and the school, everything 
practical should be done to try to re- 
duce the hazard of colds . . . Every 
mother should be glad to co-operate. 
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” These Tests ™' : 
ns Used in Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1821 LB ‘ 
The Two Specialized Medicatio K S Vick Chemical Co. Dope | 321 I 
e Gentlemen: I want a copy of bad booklet of information ¢ 
vicks VaeoRus on The Common Cold, including the story of the School ¢ 
- colds Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I ! 
Va-TRO-NOL mptoms of developed | understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have § 
: colds To relieve sy 3 additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera i 
: help prevent development of many 1 tion of mothers of my group. ' 
= To . : Name ; 

\ i 

' 1 School Grade ‘ 
; City. State. ' 
r ' 
i J 
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School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 
In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects 


HE tests among these 2,650 school-age 

children extended over five winter 
months. Those taking part in the tests were 
divided into two groups, as equal as possible 
as to number, age, sex, and living condi- 
tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while 
the other simply contsnued their usual prac- 
tsces regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant—These tests 
were supervised by practicing physicians. 
The records, kept under their direction by 
teachers, were sent by the physicians direct 
to nationally known public accountants, 
who tabulated and certified the results: 


20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer! 
36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third shorter! 


This meant an actual reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness 
due to colds—a reduction of 77.99% (more 
than three-fourths!) in school absences due 
to colds. 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some were 
almost unbelievably good; a few were ac- 
tually unfavorable. 

In your group, too, individual results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t 
the high average of its success, as indicated 
by these results, suggest to you the desir- 
ability of artanging to give it a trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. 
Why not arrange to have your group follow 


= 


| 


it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks 
Technical Staff have prepared a ler— 
“The Common Cold”—which carries a com- 
plete story of the School Tests and detailed 
directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting 
information about Colds, this booklet serves 
as a Teachers’ Manual on this important 
health subject. It is also a practical guide 
for mothers in dealing with the problem of 
colds in the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to 
you in the classroom. As long as the supply 
lasts additional copies will be given you on 
request for distribution to the mothers of 
your group. Use the coupon below to get 
your copy immediately! 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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Tuos. J. WALKER 
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INKS FRANKLIN 
Associate Editor 
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Executive Committee. 
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ri the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, New Jersey (you’re always welcome) 
and you'll find “‘ Lysol Mike’’ on the job. 
Mike is only a modest Lehn & Fink worker 
—but his job is important. He is the guardian 
of the giant kettles in which “‘ Lysol”’ is made. 
It is up to him to see that the final step in 
“Lysol’s’’ manufacture conforms to the speci- 
fications of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 
During his long years of service, 10,000,000 
gallons of “‘Lysol”—a veritable Niagara— 
have passed under “‘ Lysol Mike’s’’ watchful 
eye. He is one of an army of employees whose 
lives are devoted to maintaining ‘‘Lysol’s”’ 
scrupulous standards of quality and safety. 
Upon the walls of Lehn & Fink’s modern 
spick-and-span plant, you will see displayed 
this admonition: “‘This business was built on 
quality. The work must always be right.’ 
Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S. C. -141, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of “‘Lysol’’. 





Disinfectant 





66 UL Pat Orr 
Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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LOANS 


YOU CAN BORROW $100 
if you can pay back $9.75 a month 


7? THE teacher who needs a loan for an emergency, this 
plan offers a quick, simple way to get cash. All you do to 
borrow at Household Finance is to acquaint us with your prob- 
lem and sign a note. No stocks or bonds, no endorsers or ran- 
tors required. No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments—on the 
schedule which best fits your own situation and income. Sup- 
pose that you need $100. Find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, picking out the monthly pay- 
ment which is convenient for you to make. $9.75 a month, 
for instance, will repay a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Note that the sooner you repay, the less your loan costs. (Loans 
also made in other amounts and for other periods.) 

Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send coupon for full information about our “Loans 
by mail” service. 

Have you seen Household’s helpful booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship? These are published to help 
families stretch their dollars. Many schools and colleges use 
these practical publications. Ask or write for sample copies. 






































CASH | AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN Including All Charges 
you 6. 12. 16 | e 
GET — 
loan loan loan loan 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
9.08 4.87 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 5.74 $ 4.81 
100 18.15 9.75 7.66 6.41 
125 22.67 12.16 9.55 8.00 
150 27.16 14.56 11.43 9.56 
200 36.13 19.33 15.15 12.65 
250 45.08 24.08 18.85 15.73 
300 54.02 28.82 22.55 18.80 
Payments include charges at Household's rate of 
24%2% per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
ing $100, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $160. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. 





Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


Kansas CIty Kansas Crty (Contd) St. Louts : 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd F1., Bryant Bidg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 Troost Ave 11th and Grand Ave., Theatre Bldg., 
: - Victor 1425. 634 No. Grand Bivd., 
Valentine 2157. Jefferson 5300. 
Sr. Josern 


2nd Fi., Dierks Bidg., 4th Fl. Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl. 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cor. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Harrison 4025. Phone: 2-5495. Central 7321. 

Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 

to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan." I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


ec cc. nn6b 600 s6s b000000408408 BOGE. « 6 008004000606860% 


Amount I wish to borrow $........ for.........Months 




















































AVOID DELAY! 
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TO INSURE DELIVERY 
ORDER YOUR 1941 SCHOOL BUS NOW! 


@ There’s no use kidding ourselves—or you! America’s huge 
National Defense Program is bound to cause serious “bottle- 
necks” in the supply of vital school bus materials. Fortunately, 
SUPERIOR has anticipated the impending emergency and is 
PREPARED to meet it. Even so, to insure delivery of 1941 school 
bus CHASSIS, we strongly urge you to plan your requirements 
NOW-—and place your orders AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


Our 1941 Superior demonstrators should arrive from the factory 
sometime this month. So don’t delay. Make arrangements now for 
a free demonstration of Superior—“America’s SAFEST School 
Bus Body.” 


KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


2100 E. 10th St. ° 1700 Pine St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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YEAR THAT TREMBLED 


Year that trembled and reel’d beneath me! 
Your summer wind was warm enough—yet the air I breathed froze me; 
A thick gloom fell through the sunshine and darken’d me; 

Must I change my triumphant sons;s? said I to myself; 

Must I indeed learn to chant the cold dirges of the baffled? 

And the sullen hymns of defeat?—Watt WHITMAN 


































How ACCURATELY has the poet in the above words described 1940! 
He was of course not writing about 1940 but another of these dark 
years in which foundations trembled: He was writing about one of 
the early years of the Civil War—a year in which the side he so 
devoutly espoused had failed ignobly. Whitman’s ideals of Union, 
Individual Liberty, Social Justice, Truth were challenged by a force 
which at the time seemed on the road to success. To us 1940 has been 
just such a year. The warmth of our own prosperity has left our 
hearts cold; the sunshine of our own safety has curdled into clouds of 
gloom; our songs, heard through the bafflement of our own thought, 
have taken on the measures of the dirge and the heavy, rythmic heart 
beat of defeat. But 1940 has been more than this. 

The earth has trembled, but the trembling has awakened us. 
Superstructures have toppled, but we are examining our foundations. 
Our ideals which we took for granted have been attacked by diame- 
trically opposite ideals, but we are becoming interested in and are ty- 
ing ourselves to the abiding values of our faith. We say goodbye to 
1940 thankful that it has jarred us out of our complacency and set us 
upon the task of re-evaluating our philosophical stock. 

We greet 1941 with the knowledge that we have been living on 
an unearned increment of faith and moral rectitude inherited from | 
those who knew what they believed, and why, and who had more than | 
a hedonistic reason for living. We know that we have been plucking | 
the fruit of liberty without giving much attention to the cultivation | 
and the keeping alive of the. plant or the enrichment of the soil which 
produced the fruit. We are learning that we have an obligation to 
past and future generations and that the present is best employed and 
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enjoyed when it is used in the dis- 
charge of these obligations. We are 
aware that we have professed more 
democracy than we have achieved 
and are determined to make real 
our professions; that democracy is 
in its essence personal on the one side 
and cooperative on the other and that 
its functioning depends quite as 
much on moral will to do as on our 
intelligence to understand; that in it 
each man must feel that he is doing 
something for the common good. We 
remember that ancient Rome, in 
its last days, filled men’s bellies 


and entertained their fancies but did 

less than nothing for their souls, 
The past has taught us that democ. 

racy has suffered quite as much from 


the smugness of our own hearts and | 


the selfishness of our own souls as 
from out-spoken foes at home or 
abroad. 

The New Year finds America 
girding itself for this three front 
fight. We pray that the struggle may 
be approached and maintained in the 
full knowledge of that ultimate 
Truth! “He that saveth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life shall 
find it.” 


—n0c> 


“PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS” 


aa TO a dictator’s blitz 

Democracy is slow, but it’s 

The only state that has won fame 

For making “happiness” its aim. 
EsTHER PHILLIPS HAGER 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


TO A LITTLE FRIEND 





= is an interlude between 

Eternity that was 

And that which is to be; 

How glad I am God let you pause awhile 
So you could smile at me. 


ApA CLARK 
Albany, Missouri 


FROM MISSOURI’S LOG SCHOOL 


ie IN THE little old log school today 
Telling them words they don’t know, 
Keeping them busy ’till full time for play. 
‘Bill, you’re trying to shirk, 

Take the multiplication table over, 

Go to your seat and get to work! 


Don’t waste a minute because they’re few, 

So many things to learn before you go 

Out in the big world to cope with new 

Ideas, both good and bad. Crook and Saint 
alike, 

Will be your associates in the world’s 
school.’ 

Oh, that I may help equip you for its rules! 


E_sA CUDWORTH 
Wasola, Missouri 


THE ECONOMICS OF SACRIFICE 


We can spare electric refrigerators if we have to; but we cannot spare 
books. We may have to forego new motor cars for years at a time; but we 
must not forego the services of competently trained teachers, or forget the 
continued revitalization of the mind through scholarship, science, and works 
of the imagination. We can do without costly arterial parkways and vast 
amusement grounds that divert the metropolitan populace from the realities 
of living; but we cannot do without higher education in all its branches, in 
all its refinements.—From “Faith For Living” by Lewis Mumford. 
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Meet Our President 





t did 





moc- ‘ , 
from Ovr LEADER FOR this year is an ex- 
-and | perienced one in teacher organiza- 
ls as § tion work. For three years he was 
e or | president of the St. Louis High 
School Community Teachers Asso- 
rica § ciation. He has been active in teach- 
ront § er welfare work, being responsible 
may § for the installation of group accident 
ithe § and health insurance in the St. Louis 
nate § system. Maintaining permanent ten- 
hall J ure and working for retirement and 
hall better sick leave provisions have long 


been goals toward which he has giv- 
en his best efforts. 
The St. Louis District Association 














IL elected Mr. Inbody to its Executive 
Committee two terms. He has been 
a member of the Policy and Plans President R. M. Inbody 
lay. Committee of the State Association 
since its inception and was Chairman these visitations several million dol- 
of this Committee during 1939-40. _ lars were subscribed for and used in 
National Defense is a subject of ‘©P@!tS and additions, which helped 
™ much interest to President Inbody, materially in moving St. Louis out 
and this interest is not a new one 0 the depression. 
int — with him. He served as a First Lieut- In 1919 President Inbody receiv- 
enant in the 42d Infantry of the reg- ed his A.B. degree from the Univer- 
d's sity of Nebraska, with a major in 


es: 


ri 








ular army during World War num- 
ber one. At the present time he is 
the new Major of the 406th Infantry 
with headquarters in St. Louis. He 
has been active in C. M. T. C. train- 
ing and enrollments. 

As educational adviser and in- 
structor to the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce in its Better Housing 
Campaign of 1934 Mr. Inbody ac- 
hieved commendable results. During 
this event some 1100 supervisors and 
canvassers were trained and over 
200,000 homes, factories and business 
houses in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County were visited. As a result of 
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Economics and Social Problems. He 
earned the M.A. in Education from 
Washington University in 1936. 
Further graduate work has been 
done at Columbia University, New 
York. 

Mr. Inbody entered the profession 
as a high school teacher at Casper, 
Wyoming. Later he became princi- 
pal of the Ovid, Colorado schools. 
He was superintendent of schools at 
Rosalie, Nebraska before coming to 
the St. Louis school system. Since 
1921 Mr. Inbody has been a teacher 
in the McKinley and Roosevelt 
High Schools. 
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Au MY LIFE I have loved poetry and 
when I grew up I had expected to be a 
high school English teacher. But I obtained 
a primary grade position and liked it so 
well that I have remained a_ primary 
teacher ever since. I was afraid the love 
of poetry could not be instilled into little 
children as well as juveniles. The first 
poems that our school had were the ones 
in the readers, and we would read them 
over and over for joy, not as a task. Grad- 
ually books of poetry were added both by 
the school and by myself, and a poetry day 
came into being. 

We do not have any set day for poems 
but about once a week we try to have a 
poetry day. Sometimes I suggest it, some- 
times it comes as a surprise, and sometimes 
the children beg for it. 

We usually gather our poetry books from 
library table and cupboard and bring them 
up to class, and put them where everyone 
may have access to them—on a big chair, or 
on the blackboard ledge. 

The whole room may enjoy the poetry 
day together, or each little group may have 
its own. Both types are needed for bal- 
ance. 

There are many different ways in which 
we carry out our poetry day. 

Sometimes I introduce new poems and 
read them during the first part of the meet- 
ing. Then I choose somebody to read his 
favorite poem. He in turn chooses some- 
one else until the whole group has read. 
The type of poem chosen varies all the 
way from “Jack and Gill” to Blake’s “Little 
Lamb Who Made Thee?’ There isn’t a 
child who isn’t beaming about choosing 
something. And if several children love 
the same selection, well and good—unless, 
of course, this repetition comes too often 
on many different days. 

Other times we dramatize the poems. 
The child who reads may choose several 
children to act out his poem, or he may 
act out his poem himself. Sometimes I am 
chosen to be actress. The children choose 
me for old “Mother Hubbard” or for the 
“Old Woman” in “The Long Story,” in 
“The Organ-Grinder’s Garden” book. This 
is a poem similar to the “Old Woman Who 
Lived in A Shoe,” but it goes into much 
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Poetry Day in the Primary Grades 








By Lots DUECKER 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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greater detail. (Perhaps the children think 
I am like the “Old Woman” who didn’ 
know what to do.) 

The boys and girls in my second and 
third grades love to dramatize Vachel Lind. 
say's “Potato Dance,” “Little Orphant 
Annie,” “Calico Pie,” ““The Baby Goes To 
Boston,” ““The Legend of Lake Oakie-Fino. 
kee,” “The Owl and the Pussycat,” Mother 
Goose Rhymes, and many others. 

“Conversation” is a cheerful little poem 
of a mouse who wouldn't be eaten up by 
a cat. (And I must say the mouse showed 
fine determination.) One afternoon a meek 
little girl was the mousie, a husky boy the 
cat, and one little brown-eyed fellow arched 
himself like a bridge to be the door of 
mousie’s home. Later the little brown-eyed 
gnome remarked, “I wish I could act in 
another poem. I wasn’t anything in the 
last one but the mouse-hole.” 

There are occasions when I read a poem 
through once, and then have the entire 
group dramatize the poem. It is very in- 
teresting to see the original things they 
think of doing. Walter De La Mare’s 
“Someone” they love to act out together. 
Different children open real doors and 
imaginary ones, whistle with different ef- 
fects for the crickets, and tap in strange 
manners for the knocks. 

Sometimes the children act out poems 
and we guess what they are. One morning 
a little mite of a girl sat primly on the 

edge of my biggest chair, grinned widely, 
and fell on the floor with a plop. Of 
course, we guessed “Humpty Dumpty.” 

There are days when we have rollicking 
times reciting poems which we have learned 
without any apparent effort. The poems 
they may not know all the way through 
I read some of, and the children supply the 
rest, particularly if it has a refrain that 
comes again and again. This is true of 
“Dream-Song,” “Little Orphant Annie,” 
“The Potato Dance,” ““The Raggedy Man,” 
“The Baby Goes To Boston,” and others. 
The children learn a sense of rhythm in 
this way. 
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| have mounted old poems on paper and 
pit them on a table. The children have 
slected the poems they wish to read. 

Sometimes I ask the class to shut their 
eves and I slip a piece of paper with a 
poem on it on their desks. Then they may 
draw a picture about the poem they hap- 

en to have. 

My third grade just lately made a poetry 
folder of their own. Some had a table of 
contents, some had pictures, and some had 
the poems merely written down. These 
little folders were very interesting to me, al- 
though they weren’t so wonderfully made. 
One child had Psalm 23 on her first page. 
Another child had “I'd Like To Be A Light- 
house” with a lighthouse picture beneath 
it as his first page. 

They have drawn large pictures of their 
favorite poems. ‘Two I remember expressly. 
One was to illustrate “The Pink Giraffe.” 
A Little girl drew a tall pink giraffe eating 
leaves. Well, the little girl didn’t want to 
draw any more than she had to. She drew 
the giraffe’s head up in the tree and two legs 
on the ground right at the edge of the 
picture—the rest of his body was in ima- 
gination—far out in mid air at the left 
of the picture. The other picture I remem- 
ber was the picture of a pasture fence that 
another little girl drew. And right at the 
bottom of the fence was a round little black 
hole. I asked the child what it was. She 
said, “Oh, you know in “The Raggedy 
Man,” this is the hole that the “ “‘Wunks is 
got’".” Though it looked rather small to 
me for a “Wunk hole,” still maybe her 
guess was better than mine—for I’ve never 
seen a ‘““Wunk,” and maybe she has. 

I had an interesting course in Creative 
Writing Problems in Teachers College in 
New York with Mr. B. J]. Stolper, two sum- 
mers ago. He showed us how children 
could write from a mere suggestion. This 
is the plan. You lead up to something for 
days, some idea, some subject, some proj- 
ect. Then you ask the children to listen 
to the word or words you say, shut their 
eyes, and tell you the first thoughts that 
come to them. With older children this is 
easier to do, for they can write down their 
ideas. But with primary children, such as 
I have, I write down their ideas on the 
blackboard as rapidly as I can. After all 
the thoughts are up there, we group them 
according to subject matter, arrange the 
words, and select the title. The results have 
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been amazing, though not wonderful. One 
poem on “Night” had an eerie quality. 
Of course, it didn’t rhyme, but it did have 
rhythm in it. Several children copied down 
their poem and we put it on the bulletin 
board. They were proud, for although we 
may not be Rileys, we do have a love of 
poetry. And maybe this love of rhythm 
and these fragments of poetry will live 
with the children to adulthood and help 
them over rough places. I have heard my 
former teacher, Mr. Charles Henson 
Towne, say that a man taken prisoner in 
the World War of 1914 had said he would 
have gone crazy if he had not been able 
to recite many of the poems he had learned 
in his childhood. 

Some of our favorite poems for second 
and third grade, according to what the 
children choose are: 

“Little Orphant Annie,” “The Raggedy 
Man,” “Down In The Hollow,” “The 
Duck And The Kangaroo,” ““The Owl And 
The Pussycat,” “The Long Story,” “Frogs 
At School,” “Conversation,” “Calico Pie,” 
“There Once Was A Puffin,” ““Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” “The Mountain Pool,” “Some- 
one,” “The Gypsies,” “Twilight,” “Little 
Lamb Who Made Thee?,” “The Shiny Lit- 
tle House,” “Psalm 23,” “The Potato 
Dance,” “The Drum,” “The Legend Of 
Lake Oakie-Finokee.” 

We don’t have many poetry books in our 
school library. We have “Voices Of Verse,” 
“Mother Goose Rhymes,” “Literature For 
Children,” “Poems Compiled by Marjorie 
Barrows,” “The Organ Grinder’s Garden,” 
and the poems in our various readers. 


From the public library I get the poetry 
books of Laura E. Richards, B. J. Thomp- 
son’s “Silver Pennies,” and “More Silver 
Pennies,” Field’s “Poems,” “A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” “This Singing World” by 
Untermeyer, and other anthologies. But 
I have found that any teacher with a big 
scrapbook and India ink can make an 
anthology of his own. I have made one 
which the children seem to love, (at least 
it’s in use every day) , and it is big and easy 
to read. It will take a little time to make 
an anthology of your own, but you will be 
rewarded when you hear the children 
chuckle as they clamor for it. 

Three cheers for Poetry Day. It cheers 
the atmosphere of the room, it cheers the 
children, and last of all it cheers me. 
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Our Job 


Flew BIG ARE weE-—the public school 
teachers of Missouri? Can we do justice to 
our momentous task? Each of us has the 
joint responsibility with the other teachers 
of Missouri for a large part of the develop- 
ment of boys and girls. What we do, what 
we say, what we teach, and how we teach 
all play an important part in the forma- 
tion of habits which will tend to make or 
break these boys and girls as they assume 
adult responsibilities. 

Our job is comparable to that of the 
highly trained and skilled mechanics who 
make the marvelous machines of our mod- 
ern civilization, and yet in no place could 
you find a task more opposite in many 
respects. Each teacher is responsible for 
the development of specific technical or 
subject matter aspects of individual stu- 
dents which resembles individual responsi- 
bility in industry, however, each teacher 
has the additional responsibility of making 
his subject matter aspect of each individual 
student not only the best possible in qual- 
ity, but he must also see that his technical 
contribution is assimilated and coordin- 
ated in such a way that the student be- 
comes a better functioning individual in 
society. 

This is a difficult task because of the 
complexities of the individual differences 
of human beings. The assimilation and 
unification of the parts or aspects of the 
modern machine or automobile are rela- 
tively simple. If the technical job is well 
done “the part’’ automatically fits and the 
machine functions. Even the making of a 
machine requires coordination though, for 
no matter how skillful the wheelwright, the 
automobile would not function properly 
with wagon wheels. Unless the work of 
teachers can be coordinated and unified 
by the students we may have the skilled 
science student who uses his skill for 
destruction, or the skilled language student 
who becomes a “confidence man.” 

In spite of the obvious difference be- 
tween the construction of modern ma- 
chines and the development of boys and 
girls, one of the biggest dangers in this 
period of standardization and _ efficiency 
engineering which tends to stress the mech- 
anization of all types of development is 
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By Dr. E. G. KENNEDY 
Principal Smith-Cotton H. 8. 
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the possibility of our considering our boys 
and girls as impersonally as the mechanic 
considers the parts of a machine. It is 
sometimes very easy to become so wrapped 
up in subject matter that we almost send 
our boys and girls out of a classroom on a 
conveyor belt. 

As we consider seriously our successes 
and failures in the development of boys 
and girls during 1940, and look forward 
toward the challenge of 1941, I wonder: 

1. If we will not be in a better position 
to personalize and individualize the 
training of students if we try to know 
as much about their personal inter- 
ests, successes, disappointments, and 
home life as we do about their 
scholastic ability and attainment; 

2. If we shouldn’t consider Johnny's 
success in the rest of his class work 
just as important as his success in our 
own class work; 

3. If Johnny’s general success in the de- 
velopment of personality and char- 
acter isn’t dependent to a great extent 
upon our sincere interest in each oth- 
er’s success as teachers and our will- 
ingness to cooperate, yes, even to 
sacrifice personal ideas for the ideals 
of all; 

4. If additional time spent in the selec- 
tion and organization of what we're 
going to teach might not help us to 
understand more fully why we are 
teaching it; 

If a better understanding of what 

we're going to teach and why we're 

going to teach it wouldn't help us 

present the material in a more under- 

standing manner to the students; 

6. If a good practical way of diagnosing 

Johnny’s academic needs isn’t simply 

to watch him at work; 

If “satisfactory work” in the final 

analysis, theoretically at least, isn’t 

an individual matter; 

8. If “satisfactory work” in a practical 
sense isn’t a variable term depending 
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courses of study to our various groups; 
If “satisfactory work” doesn’t depend 
greatly upon the development of a 
satisfactory attitude in each individ- 
ual student; 

If it isn’t our job to try to build 
this attitude from the bottom up if 
necessary and not be satisfied with 
merely spreading it on the surface 
like butter on bread; 

If a misunderstanding between stu- 
dent and teacher isn’t ordinarily the 
basis for most teacher-pupil difficul- 
ties; 

If pupil impudence and insolence on 
many occasions aren’t the by-prod- 
ucts of thoughtless teacher sarcasm; 

If it isn’t our responsibility as teach- 
ers to avoid the possibility of misun- 
derstandings by a thoughtful and 
sympathetic attitude toward contro- 
versial problems, and to clarify mis- 
understandings that arise by a 
thoughtful and sympathetic discus- 
sion of the difficulty; 

If a thoughtful, sympathetic, yet firm 
attitude toward the responsibilities 
of boys and girls isn’t one of the best 
ways to help them develop good work 
habits; 

If the personality of our boys and 
girls in the final analysis isn’t merely 
a cross section of their habits, both 
good and bad; 

If allowing students to do their 
work in a careless, slovenly manner 
or to “get by” without turning in 
work on time isn’t helping them to 
develop habits of irresponsibility; 
If it isn’t our responsibility to see 
that our requests and assignments of 
all kinds are reasonable, definite, and 
explicit, not only in the light of our 
own particular subject matter but 
also in light of what is best for the 
student’s development as a whole; 
If it isn’t our responsibility to make 
special efforts to find individual stu- 
dent successes that can be commend- 
ed to encourage the development of 
right attitudes and work habits nat- 
urally, thereby avoiding whenever 
possible the necessity of more drastic 
measures; 

If it isn’t our responsibility not only 
to reject work that isn’t up to stan- 
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upon our success in adjusting our 
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dard for the student but to fail him 
if necessary regardless of our personal 
sympathies, after we have satisfied 
ourselves that we have done every- 
thing within our power to help the 
student develop the right attitude; 
In the 1939 January issue of the 
“Rotarian” Walter B. Pitkin says: 


“We are, in short, ruining our high- 
grade young people by too much 
coddling. In giving them everything 
that money can buy, we've failed to 
make them tough. We _ haven't 
taught them the art of working 
hard. We haven't prepared them 
for the real world of sweat and hun- 
ger and toil with rigid self-discipline 
at a bare living wage.” 
If we as teachers of Missouri Public 
Schools are willing to accept Mr. 
Pitkin’s indictment of our training of 
boys and girls with its challenge to 
make 1941 a better year than its pre- 
decessors in the thoughtful, sympath- 
etic, yet firmly supervised develop- 
ment of our students. 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


JANUARY 
16 Department of Superintendence of M. 
S.T.A., 28th Annual Meeting, Colum- 
bia, January 16 and 17, 1941. 
FEBRUARY 
18 Deans of Women Annual Convention, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, February 18-21, 1941. 
19 Progressive Education Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 
19-22, 1941. 
22 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic City, February 22-27, 
1941. 
27 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Chicago, February 27-March 1, 
1941. 
MARCH 
14 Thirteenth Rural Life Conference, 
Kirksville, Missouri, March 14, 1941. 
28 Mid-West Education Association Meet- 
ing, Washington University, St. Louis, 
March 28, 1941. 
29 Sixth Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education, Maryville, Missouri, 
March 29, 1941. 
JUNE 
29 National Education Association Annual 


Convention, Boston, June 29-July 3, 
1941. 
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and student 
in Caldwell 


a NEW in school 
relationships has developed 
County, Missouri, this year. On October 
23rd ten high schools of that county 
brought together their Senior Classes for 
a county senior day. The high school at 
Braymer was host. Approximately two 
hundred high school seniors attended rep- 
resenting Polo, Nettleton, Breckenridge, 
Mirable, New York Township, Kingston, 
Kidder, Hamilton, Braymer and Cowgill. 

The purpose of the occasion was to give 
the seniors of the various schools an in- 
spirational meeting at which they could 
become better acquainted and cooperate 
on a common project. A program was ini- 
tiated which provided an opportunity for 
those more mature students to get the 
“feel” of working together as they must 
do in a few years when the full load of 
citizenship responsibilities is theirs. 

It was the hope of the leaders of the 
movement that high school seniors could 
be brought to a fuller appreciation of the 
great good fortune that is theirs because 
they live in America, also to understand 
better the obligations that are theirs. In 
pledging renewed allegiance to the ideals 
of Democracy it was hoped every school 
would feel the impetus of the effort as 
those two hundred boys and girls returned 
to their several schools, each and all de- 
termined to make the final year their best. 

The preliminary planning for senior day 
was done by student delegates of the 
schools in two evening sessions. The gen- 





Senior Day in Caldwell County, 


The high school seniors of Caldwell County meet to learn and share experiences. 





By Supt. E. F. ALLIson 
and Miss AuIce BAILEY 
Hamilton, Missouri 
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eral plan evolved and definite assignments 
were made. 

In the afternoon the groups presented 
a program of music, readings, and dances 
in the Braymer High School Auditorium, 
This program was followed by a social 
hour which was given over to dancing and 
games. 

At six o’clock a banquet was served. It 
was in this session that the climax of the 
day was reached in the address by Presi- 
dent Uel W. Lamkin of the State Teachers 
College at Maryville. 

“Such a gathering as this would not have 
been possible in this country twenty years 
ago,” President Lamkin said, “because bus. 
ses and highways were not in existence. 
And it is possible today only in the United 
States and England and their possessions. 
In no other countries of the world would 
governments permit such a meeting. Free 
and open discussion is not wanted. Trans- 
portation and communication are bring- 
ing us closer together. We must learn to 
live together and with each other. We 
must learn to work together. In twenty 
years you will be responsible for roads, edu- 
cation, the farm problem, national defense, 
social security, and old age pensions, and 
it is well you are beginning to work to- 
gether early in life.” 

During the weeks that have followed 
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this first Senior Day, much consideration 
has been given to results. Seniors are rec- 
ommending it to juniors for next Septem- 
ber or American Education Week. Teach- 
es agree the project has merit and should 
be continued and agree that the import- 
ance of teacher responsibility, that of di- 


A Pal’s the Thing 


‘ Is ONLY A SMALL country school like the 

many thousand other country schools that 
are dotted along the highways all over 
the land, but the blooming plants, with 
their gay scarlet flowers, which fill each 
window, catch the eye of the passing motor- 
ists and for a minute, at least, their pre- 
occupied minds glimpse a bit of beauty 
along the barren road. 

It is a desolate neighborhood. The farm- 
ers have been unusually hard hit during 
the past season—the children reflect this 
condition at school. The mothers do their 
best with the materials on hand, but it is 
a roomful of pupils with clothes thor- 
oughly patched yet painstakingly pressed 
that look up into the teacher's smiling face 
each morning. 

But what a smile! 

Instantly all petty grievances are for- 
gotten and within each childish breast is 
born the desire to do one’s best, the ambi- 
tion to learn, to forge ahead. 

The pupils are too young to understand 
that it is the teacher’s forceful personal- 
ity and her insatiable craving for only the 
best, which inspires them with that eager- 
ness to achieve, but they do know that 
teacher will be pleased if they work hard 
and teacher’s praise is a thing greatly de- 
sired. 

To her each child is her personal prob- 
lem. Among the twenty-five pupils there 
is one boy whose parents are the wealthiest 
residents of the entire district and his 
clothes, his free and easy manner, his 
healthy body radiating prosperity is in 
strong contrast to the shabby clothes and 
the sometimes undernourished bodies of 
the other children. Tom had become al- 
most a ruler among them, his word was 
law. He had been badly spoiled at home 
and was now being more than spoiled at 
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recting the thinking of the seniors to the 
serious purpose of the day, should not be 
neglected or underestimated. Members of 
these small groups believe the spirit, 
thoughts and enthusiasm of this occasion 
will carry through the year as an inspira- 
tion to better work and nobler living. 
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By EpyTH Harrison HANNUM 
Carthage, Missouri 





school. It seemed that each other child 
was rapidly developing an inferiority com- 
plex. 

One morning not long ago the world 
was covered with snow. Such an array of 
ragged coats, mufflers, old caps and over- 
sized boots as were piled up in the cloak 
room! It looked like an old clothes shop. 

Miss Lee stood by the cloak-room door 
helping the pupils divest themselves of 
their unusual amount of clothing. Jerry, 
the youngest boy, had worn long, ragged, 
black stockings over his shoes. He was 
sitting on the floor tugging at them when 
Tom came in laughing uproariously. 

He wore high laced boots, corduroy 
trousers, and a beautiful brown suede jack- 
et under his overcoat. His face was ruddy, 
his body plump, well kept. 

He laughed loudly as he caught sight of 
Jerry, who with down cast eyes and burn- 
ing cheeks was pulling off his black stock- 
ings. “I’d like to see any one make me 
wear my mother’s stockings,” he ridiculed. 

It was too much for six year old Jerry, 
who had already had a painful scene at 
home over the hated garments. His humil- 
iation was complete. Sobs shook his 
small body—the tears flowed copiously. 

Not noticing Tom in any way, Miss Lee 
wiped away the tears and whispered sooth- 
ing words into Jerry’s ear. “Don’t tell, 
honey, but I wore long stockings over my 
shoes when I was a little girl too and I 
hated them just like you do, but here I am. 
You see it didn’t hurt me a bit.” Jerry 
looked up through his tears. “You had to 
wear them too?” That was funny to think 
she’d had to wear them. He supposed she'd 
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always been dressed—well—like she always 
looked to him—beautifully. 


The good morning song was sung lust- 
ily. Once Miss Lee held up her hand. 
“Why aren’t you singing with us Tom? 
What have you under your desk?” 

“I was just looking at my new watch to 
see what time it was.” 


The children turned to stare. A new 
watch! What would it be like to have things 
like Tom brought to school every day? Miss 
Lee could fairly feel the énvy and discon- 
tent steal over the room. 


“Put it away Tom and sing with the 
rest.” She was thinking deeply but her 
face was serene, her smile infectious. The 
children sang loudly, “Good morning, dear 
teacher, good morning to you.” 

When the room was quiet and all were 
busy studying, she walked to Tom’s seat 
and sat down by him. 

“Now Tom,” she said sweetly, “since you 
are so much better than the rest of us and 
have so many more lovely things than we 
have, I want you to enjoy them all by your- 
self. I will give out your lessons as usual, 
you will recite with the rest as usual but 
you must have nothing to do with these 
other children during play times. I have 
heard you scorn their little plays and toys 
so often I know you will be glad that you 
can enjoy your own fine things without 
being bothered by any of us. 

At recess she put on her coat, drew her 
small cap down over her ears. “Let’s make 
a big army of snow men,” she cried gayly, 
“and a prize for the best one.” Laughing 
and shouting the fun was on in earnest. 
The children ran here and there rolling 
huge balls. That “Teacher” was playing 
with them was exciting in itself. 

Tom took out his long shining toboggan 
sled that he had brought to school this 
morning for the first time. It was easily 
large enough for three—a beautiful thing, 
with its bright glistening runners on the 
white snow. 

Down the hill he went speeding, the 
cold wind cutting his face. O! but it was 
glorious! 

He started up the hill, certain that all 
would be staring after him but no one 
was watching—nobody seemed to have seen 
his speedy descent. 

He had a strange, uncomfortable feel- 
ing. He was accustomed to an audience 
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standing with wide admiring and envious 
eyes. 

How was he to know that the children 
had gazed after him with something akin 
to awe until teacher had threatened to send 
inside the first one who was a slacker and 
who didn’t finish their snow man? 


She was determined to teach Tom his 
lesson. One day passed, two days. Tom 
tried different tactics to attract their at- 
tention, new toys, new games, but no one 
noticed, for teacher was playing with them 
at every play period and teaching them 
new games each day. They had never had 
such a good time. 


Then the morning of the fourth day 
Tom was waiting for her by the school 
house door. It was a different Tom. 

“Please, Miss Lee, can I play with the 
other children today? My things don't 
amount to much when nobody likes me. 
I don’t even like my new sled anymore.” 
He turned away—he was too old to let a 
woman see him cry, he told himself. 


“You may play with them today, Tom, 
if they care to play with you.” 
“O do you think they will?” His eyes 


were pleading. 

“You ask them,” she answered. 

Recess came. Miss Lee wasn’t playing to- 
day. She was looking out of the window 
at the group outside. 

Every child stood at the top of the long 
hill—the shining toboggan at their feet. 

“How’'ll we do this, Jerry? You tell 
them.” 

Tom stood close beside the small under- 
sized boy. Jerry seemed to swell with im- 
portance. 

“Let’s all take turns.” He turned to 
three of the children. “You three go first, 
I want to ride last with Tom. We're pals, 
aren’t we Tom?” And Tom edged over a 
bit closer and put his arm proudly and 
possessingly around the thin shoulders. 





NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT OF 
AASA 


The following superintendents have _ been 
nominated for president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, a Department 
of the NEA: Homer W. Anderson, St. Louis; 
Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans; Sidney B. Hall, 
Virginia; Worth McClure, Seattle; W. Howard 
Pillsbury, Schenectady. These five nominees 
were submitted in a final preferential ballot 
mailed to members of the Department on De- 
cember 1, 1940. 
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4 LOUIS WILL SELECT its new teachers 
next year partly on the basis of the Na- 
tional Examinations for Teachers admin- 
istered by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The Board of Education has ap- 
proved Superintendent Homer W. Ander- 
son’s recommendation that the _ public 
school system sponsor a center for the 
administration of these examinations. Dr. 
Anderson’s statements to the Board are 
very clear with reference to the purpose 
of the examinations and the use of the 
results. Quote: 

“In the selection of well-trained, quali- 
fed teachers one of the most serious 
problems is to provide an adequate all- 
round examination of the candidate. A 
number of the larger school systems have 
attempted to provide local examination 
service. It has been found that this method 
is very expensive and that it often fails 
to enlist the confidence of the educational 
staff and the public as being reliable. 


“A number of Superintendents in the 
larger cities conceived the idea of a co-op- 
perative testing program for examining 
applicants for teaching positions. Accord- 
ingly they prevailed upon the American 
Council on Education to sponsor the de- 
velopment of such a program and, under 
the direction of a coramittee of Superin- 
tendents, this was undertaken. They em- 
ployed to direct the construction and ad- 
ministration of the tests Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University, who is known in 
the educational field as perhaps the lead- 
ing expert in the field of test construction. 


“Last year these tests were given in a 
number of centers in the United States to 
approximately 4,000 teachers. In 1941 the 
examinations will be given in these and 
additional centers in the month of March. 
The plan is to provide centers to which 
teachers may come for the examination, 
which requires two full days. In the estab- 
lishment of a center there are no financial 
responsibilities placed upon the sponsors 
of the center except to provide rooms in 
which the examinations may be conducted. 
“These examinations are conducted on 
an absolutely impartial basis and are scored 
at the headquarters of the service in New 
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Examination in St. Louis for Leachers 





By GrorGE R. JOHNSON 
Director Personnel 
St. Louis Public Schools 
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York City by the use of scoring machines. 
There is therefore no personal judgment 
involved in the giving and scoring of 
these tests. It is done on an absolutely 
uniform basis wherever given. 

“Since the results of these tests will be 
available in the selection of teachers for 
the St. Louis schools, it is recommended 
that the Board of Education and the In- 
struction Department sponsor in St. Louis 
a center which would be available not only 
to teachers who are candidates for positions 
in St. Louis; but also to those interested 
in positions in the suburbs of St. Louis, in 
Missouri and Illinois, and to teachers in 
this area who are interested in placing 
their application with any other school 
district in the United States, since the re- 
sults of these examinations will be sent to 
any place in the United States at the re- 
quest of the teacher. 

“When this recommendation has been 
approved, it shall be the policy of the 
Personnel Department to use the results of 
the tests as one of the factors employed 
in the evaluation of the candidate for the 
vacancy which exists. Other factors must be 
taken into consideration in the selection 
of teachers, such as extent and type of 
preparation, kind and type of previous 
experience, health and personality as indi- 
cated by physical examinations by physi- 
cians and by personal interviews and testi- 
monials. The Personnel Department shall 
notify all candidates of the time and place 
of the examinations so that all candidates 
for positions in St. Louis and other school 
districts in this vicinity and elsewhere may 
conform to this requirement of the applica- 
tion. 

“The cost of this examination is borne 
by the candidate taking it. For 1941 this 
cost will be $7.50, and represents a reason- 
able fee for this service, which is invaluable 
not only to the schools selecting teachers, 
but also to the candidate himself. It is 
understood that this 1941 center will be on 
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an experimental basis and will not be con- 
tinued unless it proves to be of value.” 


Those who take these examinations, even 
though they may receive exceptionally high 
scores, cannot be assured of appointment. 
This school system, on account of a dim- 
inishing enrollment, has very few positions 
to fill each year. Furthermore, examina- 
tions will be used only in connection with 
other criteria prescribed for the purpose of 
securing the best teacher available in the 
light of the particular needs of each posi- 
tion when a vacancy occurs. A teacher may 
have the privilege of taking the examina- 
tions, however, without applying for a 
position in St. Louis. —The National Com- 
mittee will report the results to any super- 
intendent whom the teacher may designate, 
under conditions explained in a bulletin 
that will be sent to all who are admitted. 


The examinations will include tests of 





reasoning ability, mastery of English, gep, 
eral culture, contemporary affairs, profes, 
sional information, and subject matte; 
achievement. Sample copies of the te; 
will not be available and cannot be ¢. 
cured, but the examiner will send with 
the admission card and directions a prac 
tice test which will illustrate the forms of 
questions that will be used and the map. 
ner in which the answers are to be recor. 
ed. The tests have been designed car. 
fully to afford fair and reasonable instry. 
ments for securing equal opportunity fo; 
candidates to register their achievements 
in the areas covered. 

Those who wish to take the examina. 
tions in St. Louis should make application 
in writing to the Director of Personnel, 
gi1 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Ajj 
applications must be approved and the ex. 
amination fee paid before February 


1941. 
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Good Will Somard Seachers 


ne MOST VIVID impression of my first 
year of teaching lay in the fact that every 
teacher on the faculty exhibited good will 
toward me; each one went out of his way 
in some manner to make teaching easier 
for the new teacher. I was amazed that 
these men and women would find time in 
their crowded routines to consider me 
(especially since I had previously been in 
several of their classes and the memory of 
some of my school-day deeds had begun 
to smite my conscience. 

I had always supposed that a new teach- 
er would be liable to a great deal of sug- 
gestion and criticism (even unpleasant) 
from the more experienced teachers—par- 
ticularly in the instance that the new teach- 
er had been under their guidance in former 
years. Not once was I given other than 
constructive criticism and then _ usually 
when I asked advice. This was to me an 
indication of their confidence, making my 
work easier and giving me more zest to 
tackle the responsibility which was mine. 

Truly, little things count. When one of 
the teachers in a building across town sends 
copies of her own School Arts Magazine, 
when the Home Economics teacher contrib- 
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By JOSEPHINE WATKINS 
Farmington, Missouri 
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utes material which she thinks your sixth 
graders will find enjoyable and profitable, 
when the mathematics teacher invites your 
class to judge the geometric designs of the 
sophomore class, when the teacher acros 
the hall keeps you posted on customs of 
the school which have escaped your notic 
or memory, you have good will. These are 
only a few of the “little things.” 

Oftentimes when such a spirit of friend: 
liness prevails in an organization one looks 
for a guiding hand. There was here. In 
fact, two of them. Our superintendent and 
principal are the kind of people who go out 
of their way to promote good will. Given 
the initial inspiration, a group of teachers 
who are willing to cooperate can go far 
in binding the school and community 
closer together. This reciprocal good will 
is important to a Democracy which we 
hope to keep, and what institution besides 
the school can logically give more mate- 
rial aid in furthering unity of the Amer- 
ican people? 
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es GENERAL ASSEMBLY Of the State of 
Ohio in April, 1939 passed an act making 
it possible for boards of education to pur- 
chase buses and other equipment used in 
the transportation of children to and from 
school on a partial payment plan. 


The boards of education by this act are 
authorized to make the purchase by pay- 
ment of one-fourth of the purchase price 
in cash and not less than an additional 
one fourth of the amount for the next 
three consecutive years, unless payment is 
completed prior to this time. Notes of the 
school district, signed by the president and 
clerk, may be issued according to the terms 
of the deferred payment plan. These notes 
may bear an interest rate not exceeding 
four per cent per annum. Legislation per- 
mits boards of education to levy and collect 
annually by taxation amounts sufficient to 
pay the interest and specified portion of 
the principal. 


Some of the more frequently mentioned 
advantages of using board-owned school 
buses include: 


1. Board ownership permits better su- 
pervision and control of the school 
buses. 


2. Contractors expect to make a profit 
while boards operate at cost. Thus 
a greater proportion of the transpor- 
tation money can be applied toward 
safer equipment. 


3. With equal ability of management, 
pupil transportation on board-owned 
buses costs less. During. the 1938-39 
school year, 287 school districts in 
Ohio used board-owned buses. In 
these districts the entire cost of pupil 
transportation, including a reason- 
able charge for depreciation was only 
$15.21 per pupil, while 1205 districts 
which employed contractor-owned 
buses paid $24.52 per pupil for the 
year. 


4. Board-owned buses are usually kept 
in better repair, since they are reg- 
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Vhio.’s Partial Payment Plan 
for Purchasing School Buses 


ularly and uniformly inspected and 
maintained. 


Better drivers are obtained since the 
board is free to employ the best driv- 
er, and is not compelled to accept 
the man who can finance the bus. 


Board-owned buses are available for 
extra uses without paying large ad- 
ditional amounts for extra services. 


As families move in and out, the 
number of pupils transported on each 
bus can be varied or the buses can 
be rerouted without consulting ex- 
isting contracts and paying addition- 
al amounts for adjustments. 


Under the contract system the board 
does not avoid paying for the bus. 
In fact, the board may pay for the 
bus twice. The contract will usually 
allow the contractor a_ sufficient 
amount to meet his partial payments, 
pay reasonable wages for driving, and 
cover all operating expenses. Thus 
the cost is paid during the first three 
years. A second contract on the same 
bus may be slightly lower, but prob- 
ably it contains a sufficient amount 
to pay for the bus again during the 
next four or five years. Board-owned 
buses are purchased only once. 


The care of buses need not be a 
burden for the members of the board. 
Usually one driver, a good mechanic, 
is employed almost full time and is 
held responsible for cleaning, lubrica- 
tion, and minor repairing. 


Other essentials such as school build- 
ings, libraries, lunchroom equipment, 
text books and heating plants are 
owned by the public board and are 
not leased, rented or contracted. 


Studies made in Ohio and in other 
states indicate that the cost of pupil 
transportation on public-owned buses 
is about two-thirds as much as on 
contractor-owned vehicles. 
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ae INITIAL STEP in stimulating the in- 
terest of a 5A-Class in the study of Mexico 
was a visit to a nearby Branch Library. 
The librarian had been informed of the 
purpose of this visit. She had many books 
about Mexico attractively arranged on the 
tables. In a glass case there were many 
articles brought from Mexico, among 
which were a corn festival devil, pictures 
made of fine straw, Mexican dolls, a 
painted pig and Mexican games. The 
librarian who had visited Mexico, told the 
children some Mexican legends and in- 
teresting stories concerning the customs 
of the people of Mexico. Most of the chil- 
dren checked out books on Mexico and re- 
turned to the schoolroom with a desire to 
know more about their near-by neighbors. 

Two books, “The Painted Pig” and the 
“Magical Jumping Beans” were read to the 
pupils by the teacher. Pupils read and 
shared with each other information and 
especially interesting parts which they 
found in their books. One girl found a 
two-page list of Mexican words with their 
American meanings in her book. She cop- 
ied all of these that would be of any use 
to us on the board. Often children were 
heard saying “Adios” to each other and to 
the teacher after dismissal. 

When the class learned more about Mex- 
ico and its people another excursion was 
planned to learn more about the Mexican 
people of Kansas City and how they live. 
A school bus took the class to Guadaloupe 
Center, which is a Mexican Social Center. 
Here the class was told the purpose of the 
Center, something of the Mexicans in this 
city and were shown many articles brought 
from Mexico. Among these articles was 
a sacrificial knife which had been used to 
sacrifice Mayan maidens. This was espe- 
cially interesting to the children. A Mex- 
ican girl, donning sarape and sombrero, 
danced and sang. 

During the progress of this unit of work 
the teacher met a very brilliant mestizo 
high school girl. This girl had spent sev- 
eral years in Mexico. She knew the lan- 
guage and customs well. She very readily 
consented to visit these children and tell 
them about Mexico. She delighted the 
children with Mexican costume, Mexican 
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By MyrtLe Topp 
Manchester School 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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songs and information about schools, food, 
clothes, customs and legends of Mexico, 

In each of the skills the subject matter 
was selected for the purpose of inte. 
grating the child’s experiences and for the 
purpose of reaching one goal. 

In English there were oral discussions, 
outlining, written reports of excursions, 
paragraph writing, letter writing, and writ- 
ing of invitations. The day following the 
excursion to Guadaloupe Center, the trip 
was discussed and then outlined by the 
class, one pupil writing the outline on the 
board. Each pupil then wrote the story 
of the excursion for his notebook. Near 
the close of the unit study the children 
were asked to write a paragraph about 
something in their study of Mexico that 
particularly interested them. In a class of 
forty-four pupils there were twenty-three 
different paragraph subjects. A few of these 
titles were: “Mexican Food,” “Mexican 
Clothes,” “Physical Features of Mexico,” 
“Sacrifice of Mayan Maidens,” “Cortez,” 
“The Pyramids.” “Our Lady of Guada 
loupe,” “The Mexican Flag,” “Monte 
zuma,” “Sisal Hemp” and “Haciendas.” 
When the principal asked the class how 
they thought of so many different subjects 
there could be only one answer—the class 
had read and experienced widely and their 
interests were varied. 

In history and geography, in addition to 
our text-book material, much supplemen- 
tary reading was done on Mexico, people 
of Mexico, and Mexican legends. 

Mexico offers a rich field for art. Its 
people throughout the ages have been ar- 
tistic and colorful. It is an art which ap 
peals to children. 

The art supervisor helped the children 
with individual crayola drawings of Mex: 
ican life. Later committees were formed 
for making murals and scenery for a play. 
Three large murals: a burro caravan, 
Mexican dancers, and pottery makers were 
placed on the blackboard with alabastine. 
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Alabastine was also used to make the 
two large pieces of scenery on craft paper. 
These two pieces which showed “Popoca- 
epet! and Sleeping Lady,” and “Chichen 
Itza” were used in the culminating play. 


Each child drew and colored designs for 
decorating sombreros. Designs were also 
made for the invitations which were sent 
to parents, for the play. 

A burro was needed in the play. After 
much discussion and many suggestions it 
was decided to draw, paint, cut and mount 
a burro. This met the needs well. 

In construction work sombreros, molds 
for adobe brick, and frame work for the 
donkey were made. 

In rhythm the play teacher taught the 
entire class a Mexican dance. Twelve of 
the best dancers were chosen for the play. 

During the music period Mexican songs 
and appreciation of Mexican music was 
taught. 

Two films of Mexico and two sets of 
pictures of Mexico were obtained from the 
Visual Aid Department. 

During the study of Mexico the chil- 
dred brought things from home including 
sombreros, sarapes, a painted pig, vases, 
baskets, tapestry bull fight, money, and 
Mexican dolls. 

Other classes learning that this class 
was studying Mexico, were thoughtful in 
bringing in many Mexican articles. 

After the teacher and pupils planned 
the work together and groups had taken 
certain duties, the teacher found she was 
not pushing but following. She was giving 
suggestions, and helping here and there 
when a group or members of a group felt 
the need of advice. 

Working together in this way brought 
about a sense of responsibility, considera- 
tion for others, cooperation and an under- 
standing between pupils, and between pu- 
pils and teacher. The teacher got a stu- 
dent point of view. It gave pupils an 
opportunity to utilize their experiences 
and develop initiative. One pupil who was 
slow in his regular school work showed 
that he could handle a saw, hammer, and 
nails exceptionally well thus making him 

quite desirable as a member of his group. 
By meeting the approval of his group he 
was given a feeling of satisfaction and se- 
curity. 

As the culmination, the class decided 








“The 


to dramatize 
Beans.” 


First Announcer (Wore sombrero and large 
red sash). 


During our study of Mexico we read “The 
Magical Jumping Beans” and we decided to 
dramatize some parts of it. 

The principal character is Betto, a little Mex- 
ican boy. We first find Betto on the way home 
from school. He was very happy because his 
teacher had smiled at him and complimented 
him on his history lesson. 

He wondered what he could do to make his 
teacher Senorita Lola smile that way again. 
Then he thought if he could give her a present, 
maybe she would give him another smile. 

Upon reaching home Betto told his mother 
that Senorita Lola had not found the basket 
pattern which Betto’s mother wanted so badly. 

He then ran out into the back yard to see his 
drying bricks, his burro, and to play his favorite 
game of “Jumping Beans.” 

The first scene will show Betto in his own 
back yard. 


Magical Jumping 


Scene I 

(Scenery—Mexican scene 6 ft. x 5 ft. on craft 
paper with Mt. Popo and Sleeping Lady in the 
distance. A mounted paper burro, potted plants 
and adobe brick molds in foreground. Betto 
walks over to the burro, strokes it, talks to it 
or to himself as he walks about the yard. Betto 
wears white waist, white trousers, and red belt; 
is bare foot and has on Indian paint). 

Betto. Hello Lazy (strokes donkey, talks 
slowly). My teacher liked my history lesson 
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Hello Lazy! 


today. Her smile made me very happy. I'd 
like to get a present for her. I am sure she will 
help me find the basket pattern mother wants 
so badly. I'll try to learn more about the 
Mayas and Aztecs so Senorita will smile at me 
again. My adobe bricks are cooking nicely in 
the hot sun. Everything is so quiet. Everyone 
must be taking his siesta. (Betto takes mar- 
bles or jumping beans out of a bag in his 
pocket and draws a ring). I am going to sit 
down in this shady place and play my favorite 
game—‘“Jumping Beans.” You shall be Maya, 
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Aztec, (as he puts them in ring) Spain, Cortez, 
Maximilian, Montezuma. Now Maya and Aztec, 
you are my favorites and if you jump out first 
I have won the game. Oh! if I could only jump 
like those beans. Come Maya, (snapping fin- 
gers) come Aztec. 

If I could only jump as high as the house, 
as high as the church towers. If I could only 
go whirling into space over Popo and the Sleep- 
ing Lady. The air is so hot. Old Popo and the 
Sleeping Lady seem to be looking at me. (As 
Betto says this, he leans back and goes to 
sleep). 

(A boy and a girl back of the scenery rep- 
resent Popo and Sleeping Lady). 

Popo. Betto! Betto! 

Sleeping Lady (In lower voice). Don’t fright- 
en him. 

Popo. Put your jumping beans into your bag 
and tie them about your waist. Then stand in 
the circle you have drawn and jump with all 
your might. 


Betto (Frightened, as he seems to awaken). 
Oh! Old Popo is talking to me. It can’t hurt 
me to try, just to see what happens. (Betto 
gathers up his beans and puts them all into his 
bag and ties it tightly about his waist with 
a cord. Then he stands in the circle and jumps. 
He jumps two or three times—puts hands up 
and runs from the stage). 


Second Announcer. 


Betto whirled in a mist, on and on. The wind 
carried him as though he rode the wings of an 
eagle. 

He not only whirled through space but back 
through time, to the time of the Mayas who 
ruled in Yucatan 600 A.D. to 1200 A.D. 

The wind grew more and more quiet, and as 
Betto tumbled down into the early days, he 
wondered if he should find a pattern for his 
mother’s basket or a present for the Senorita 
here. 


Scene II 
(The scenery is changed to a Mayan village 


scene. As Betto comes in he finds a boy like 
himself dreaming in the sun). 











Where did you come from? 
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Betto. Oh! I had a long ride through th 
clouds. (Looks about). This looks much like 
my own village. I wonder if I shall find the 
pattern for mother’s basket or a present fo, 
my teacher. (Little boy awakens and looks up 
in surprise. He has on trunks, long black cape 
—his body is covered with Indian paint). 


Boy. Alo! Where did you come from? Dig 
you come to Chichen Itza for the fiesta? My 
name is Chulco. What is yours? ; 


Betto. Betto. When is the fiesta? 


Chulco. Tomorrow. There is to be a ball 
game and after that my sister goes to the Rain 
God. 


Betto. Your sister goes to the Rain God! 


Chulco. Yes, Aluca was chosen as fairest of 
all the maidens. 


Betto. But why must she go to the Rain God? 
Chulco. So we may have rain, of course. 


Betto. You have some beautiful buildings 
in Chichen Itza. (He looks at the scenery). 

Chulco (proudly, as he points to a structure 
with a white dome). That is where our wise 
men study the stars. They know the stars for 
thousands of years and our calendar is very 
old. (Then, sadly as he points to a great py- 
ramid with steep stairs). And there is where 
Aluca must go. 














There is where Aluca must go. 


Betto. I just can’t see why it is necessary 
that your sister be sacrificed to the Rain God. 


Chulco. Come Betto, let us go into the house 
and get something to eat. You must spend the 
night with me and I'll take vou to the fiesta 
tomorrow. (Both exit). 


Third Announcer 


Betto went to spend the night with Chulco, 
the little Mayan boy. 


He found that they ate much the same food 
as he did—tortillas, frijoles, and mangoes. Only 
once during the evening did something strange 
happen. There was a sound of singing in the 
street outside. When they went to the door 
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they saw a group of girls. They were garlanded 
with flowers and wore white robes. The love- 
jjest girl had a crown of flowers. Betto knew at 
once that this was Chulco’s sister who was to 
be sacrificed to the Rain God. The entire fam- 
ily looked after her with longing in their eyes 
byt not a word of complaint was spoken. Betto 
was sorry that these Maya Indians had not 
earned that such sacrifice would not bring 
rain. Betto promised himself right then that 
he would find some way to save Aluca. 


The next day and our next scene brings the 
festa and we shall soon see our friends Betto 
and Chulco again. 


Scene II1I—The Fiesta 


(A Mexican dance is given by twelve boys 
and girls. Boys wore sombreros and sarapes; 
the girls wore red sashes and red roses in their 
hair. Music—Victrola record—La Jota. Dan- 
cers stepped back for background while four 
girls sang “One Night in Mexico” and “In the 
Plaza.” All left the stage singing ‘Rancho 
Grande”). Betto and Chulco are found on the 
stage when others are off). 

Betto. Your fiestas are very much like ours 
—dancing, singing and many things to sell and 
exchange. But I saw something different this 
morning. I saw some black priests and rich 
men throwing beautiful jewels into a deep pool 
of water. Why were they throwing these gifts 
away? 

Chulco. They were giving them to the spirit 
who lives in the water so that he will help the 
ball team they favor to win. Don’t be so stupid. 

Betto. I would liked to have had one of those 
beautiful jewels to take to my teacher. 

Chulco. Here comes the procession (Aluca, in 
long white dress, bare foot, crown of flowers 
with several other maidens walk slowly in, sing- 
ing “The Serenade’). 

Betto (As Aluca leaves the others and starts 
toward the flight of steps shown in scenery). 
They must not make a sacrifice of your lovely 
sister. Such a cruel deed would not bring rain. 
It will only bring harm and hurt. (Betto goes 
quickly to Aluca who is now at the foot of the 
steps). 

Betto. Do not be afraid, Aluca. Come, this 
must not be! Hold tight to my hand and jump 
as I do. 

Aluca. Are you the Rain God, strange boy? 
Do you wish my people never to have rain? 
Betto. I don’t believe that would bring rain 
at all. Now jump as I do. (They join hands 
and jump two or three times and run from 
Stage). 


Fourth Announcer. 

Betto had flown backward into time to see 
the earliest glories of his people. The wind 
carried Betto and Aluca away from Yucatan 
back towards the mountains. Popo and the 
Sleeping Lady came once more into view. 

A new people were in power in Mexico now 





for the time was between 1200 A.D. and 1521 


Betto and Aluca landed in an Aztec Indian 
Village. In a market Betto saw a basket with 
the pattern his mother wanted. He drew as best 
he could the pattern of the basket right on the 
cloak he was wearing. 

Betto found that the Aztecs sacrificed more 
souls than the Mayas ever dreamed of doing. 
When Betto asked why so many were sacrificed, 
he was told that before the sun was born, the 
moon and all the stars were angry with his 
mother. They were going to kill her. But the 
very day she gave birth to the sun, he was so 
strong and so powerful that he chased all her 
enemies from the sky. But now the sun is old 
and that they thought they must give new lives 
each day to feed him, else he would not have 
the strength to climb the heavens and chase 
away the moon and the stars each day. 

Soon Betto bade Aluca goodbye in the land 
of the Aztecs and sailed into the Days of the 
Spaniards 1521-1821. He saw Montezuma con- 
quered by Cortez. 

Then Betto heard someone speak of The 
Lady of Guadaloupe he was surprised because 
the Mayas and Aztecs whom he had visited, 
worshipped the sun and the moon. Then he 
remembered that this man was speaking of the 
Virgin Mary—that the Spaniards had brought 
Christianity and had stopped the sacrificing 
of souls. 

Our next scene shows Betto in his own back 
yard—just returned from his trip. Let’s see if 
he gets his wish—a basket pattern for his 
mother and a present for his teacher. 


Scene IV 

(Scene is same as the first and Betto lies 
sleeping. He sits up and rubs his eyes and 
looks at Old Popo). 

Betto. Well, Old Popo, I have seen many 
strange and wonderful things—both good and 
bad. I have lost the pattern for my mother 
and have brought no present for the Senorita, 
but, oh, how glad I am to be home again. 

‘He jumps up, goes to the donkey). 

Sleepy-head, get a good rest today. Tomor- 
row we go to market with Mother’s baskets. I 
did not see any burros during my visit with 
the Mayas or Aztecs. Well, | am glad the 
Spaniards brought you to me. 


(As he looks at the donkey he suddenly 
speaks). 
Oh! I believe I can draw for Mother that 


basket pattern which I saw in the Aztec village. 
(He sits down and draws on a paper). And I 
know what I can do for Senorita Lola. I have 
seen those people of old in all their glory. I 
know now how they look and move. I can paint 
a picture of them on the school house wall to 
show all the village what sort of folks their 
early rulers have been. That will make them 
proud! That will be a present to make Senorita 
Lola smile her brightest smile! (As Betto gives 
the last two statements rather slowly he stands 
in front of audience with pencil in one hand and 
paper in the other—smiles. Holds position 
while curtain closes. 














Pennsylvania---The Cradle of Liberty 


By J. HERBERT WALKER 


1. PENNSYLVANIA, Americans’ right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness was born. 

Here the Nation was “conceived in liberty’ 
and here acres of hallowed ground bear out the 
truth of this great fact. 

In Pennsylvania, Abraham Lincoln’s hope 
which he expressed in his prophetic words, “. . . 
that these dead shall not have died in vain” 
began to be realized, and American unity, 
strength and democracy received its first 
nurture. 

Out of a Pennsylvania wilderness grew a 
Pennsylvania scheme—“that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom. . .” 
That scheme was the forerunner of the “Ameri- 
can Way.” 

Today, with its rich history, productive agri- 
cultural lands, industrial centers and developed 
recreation regions—with 10,000,000 population, 
and an area of more than 45,000 square miles— 
Pennsylvania stands a titan of the Nation. 

All this is more easily understood when one 
realizes all that is evident in Pennsylvania of the 
past of America. Everywhere there is some 
symbol of the struggle and fortitude of early 
colonists. There are battlefields and forts— 
homesteads where statesmen planned the des- 
tiny of the State—a tree, wall, bridge—a hill, 
river, trail—each significant of some action 
which made Pennsylvania and America what 
it is today. 

The Declaration of Independence, the real 
foundation of our national origin, was con- 
ceived in historic Philadelphia where today 
Americans may visit the scene of the signing 
of one of the world’s most famous and mo- 
mentus documents. 

Perhaps it is a little known fact that in seven 
other places in the Keystone State gallant 
little groups gathered to declare their belief and 
determination that this country must be free. 
Near Jersey Shore, fearful that the patriots in 
Philadelphia might not sign the Declaration of 
Independence, the Fair Play Men of Pine Creek, 
on July 4, 1776, also put their signatures to 
their own document of freedom. The dramatic 
event took place under the “Tiadaghton Elm” 
which got its name from the Indian meaning 
“Pine Creek.” The tree is said to be 500 years 
old and is still standing in staunch reassurance 
that the little group of men did not make their 
effort in vain. One realizes how pathetic a 
story this might have been had not this handful 
of men been expressing the united desires of 
a people, a state, and a nation. 

Other avowals of independence occurred in 
East Hanover, Dauphin County; Hummelstown, 
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near Harrisburg; Lebanon, Reading, Lancaster 
and Hannastown, a few miles North of Greens. 
burg in western Pennsylvania. The feeling fo, 
freedom was running high and the people were 
not to be diverted from their march away from 
bondage. 

Not far from historic Philadelphia is Valley 
Forge. Once the scene of frightful days when 
hope was almost gone, there is now a peaceful 
park which, when covered with winter snow js 
remindful of less fortunate years. In the spring 
like the glory which followed bitter months, 
dogwood trees blossom to beautify the country. 
side. Valley Forge is an everlasting shrine to 
George Washington and his valiant men who 
proved to the world that Americans meant 
to be free to live as free men must live—with. 
out shackles and without trespass on their 
rights. Here, in this quiet valley, still bearing 
architectural and historic remnants of the past, 
more than 1,500 acres are dedicated to liberty 
and peace. 

Benjamin Franklin, James Wilson, Thomas 
McKean—all champions of civil rights, were 
Pennsylvanians as were such military leaders 
as Anthony Wayne, Arthur St. Clair, Thomas 
Mifflin and others. 

The first flag of the United States of America, 

a free and independent country, was made by 
Betsy Ross in Pennsylvania’s City of Brotherly 
Love. Her modest house is a mecca for visitors 
from all over who are proud of the little lady 
whose strong feeling for her country inspired 
her to originate the  star-spangled banner 
which would long wave over a free people. 
_ The significance of the spirit of Pennsylvania 
is of deeper meaning especially at this time 
when other nations, having known both free- 
dom and servitude enough to believe in the 
first, are fast losing not only their civil rights 
but their intellectual, spiritual and moral free- 
dom as well. 

Pennsylvania’s history is full of strong, pic- 
neering people who knew of nothing more in- 
portant than freedom of thought and worship, 
and were willing to struggle and sacrifice for 
that goal. Even today, the heritage from those 
same persons is evident in the Keystone State. 

Religious sects, throughout the generations, 
have believed as they wished, and even today 
retain without interference their customs and 
tenets. One has only to visit the Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” areas where Amish, Mennonites, 
Dunkards—the Plain People —are inspiring 
proof that the individual’s rights began and 
still continue in one of the most populated 
and progressive states in the Nation. 
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There is a strong Quaker influence still domi- 

nant with the descendants of early Quakers 
who were allowed to believe as their religion 
taught them. In some sections, particularly 
near Bethlehem, buildings constructed by Mo- 
ravians who came from Bohemia as early as 
1741 to seek peaceful living are monuments 
to liberty loving emigrants. 

There are other “colonies” of persons who 
still preserve habits of their ancestral coun- 
tries, yet who are profoundly loyal to their 
Commonwealth and their adopted country. All 
this is true because desire for liberty and free- 
dom is honored as it was in the beginning 
when Pennsylvania figured in the first steps 
toward political, social and economic liberation. 

Ole Bull, the world-renowned violinist, could 
not, in 1852, have envisioned the fate that was 
to befall his beloved country of Norway eighty- 
eight years later. Yet, in his heart, his love 
for his people and for America which graciously 
accepted his music inspired him toward es- 
tablishing a Norwegian colony in the New 
World—away from larger countries—in the 
“land of the free” where sober, hard-working 
folk could live in a surrounding not unlike their 
native home. Where strong hills in northwes- 
tern Pennsylvania would protect them and 
quick streams would sing unceasing music. 
Today, although there are only a few stones 
—moss covered with the passing years—only 
these and nothing more in memory of the man 
and his dream of freedom, there is still present 
in the site, now a state park, the spirit which 








moved Ole Bull in his attempt to bring the 
happiness of freedom to his countrymen. 

Within the limits of Ambridge, a Beaver 
county community in western Pennsylvania, 
there is a settlement, now under restoration 
process, once inhabited by the founders of the 
first communal settlement in the New World. 
Because some groups in Europe wished to di- 
gress from established faiths and could not do 
so in a free manner, they turned to America. 
Such was the case with the Harmonites. In 
1804, three ship loads of people followed Johann 
George Rapp to the New World and estab- 
lished what became a prosperous community 
for many years. 

From a lookout point on U. S. Route 6, be- 
tween Wyalusing and Towanda, tourists are 
attracted by another monument to Pennsyl- 
vania’s place in America’s offer of freedom 
from persecution. A roadside boulder describes 
the spot across the Susquehanna river where 
peaceful farmlands tell the saga of Asylum, 
the “Little Paris” where once stood forty or 
fifty houses, shops, inns, a theatre, chapel, 
smithy, bakery and distillery. Now, only a ro- 
mantic memory in the history of Pennsylvania, 
the “Queen’s House” was to have sheltered 
the woman who would have been the world’s 
most famous refugee, the ill-fated Marie An- 
toinette. Rumor persisted for years that the 
little Dauphin, Louis XVII did not die in a 
Paris prison, but was brought to Asylum in- 
stead. 


(Continued on Page 48) 


Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge. 
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, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association met at the 
Headquarters Building, Columbia, on De- 
cember 14 and among other items of busi- 
ness appointed Dr. Homer W. Anderson, 
Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis, 
and Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas City, members of the 
Legislative Committee, to fill vacancies 
caused by _ resigna- 
tions. 

Dr. Anderson came 
to St. Louis at the be- 
ginning of this school 
year after serving as 
superintendent of the 
Omaha, Nebraska 
schools for nearly sev- 
en years. That the 
city of Omaha and 
the state of Nebraska 
feel a loss in educa- 
tionalleadership 
through Dr. Ander- 
son’s leaving is evidenced by a statement 
issued by the Omaha Elementary Princi- 
pals and printed by the Nebraska Educa- 
tional Journal—a part of which we quote: 

“In Dr. Anderson’s organization to serve 
the children of Omaha he has been worthy 
of, and has increasingly received, the sup- 
port of those who share his purpose, for in 
him we recognize a man 





Dr. H. W. 


Anderson 


Who loves his fellowmen 


Who bases judgment on intrinsic values, 
not on social position, the pressure of 
the influential, wealth, or the super- 
ficial 


Who is generous in the use of his time, 
money and ability for the betterment 
of his community 


Who is willing to stand alone, if need be, 
to serve as he believes he should serve 


Who balances justice with mercy 


Who has tolerance for another’s ideas 


Who has a genuine appreciation of every- 
one’s contribution.” 








Superintendents Anderson and Hunt 
Named to the Legislative Committee 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt 
began his duties as 
Superintendent of 
Schools in Kansas 
City on the first of 
September. The Kan. 
sas City Board of 
Education had select. 
ed Dr. Hunt to head 
the schools of Kansas 
City after a search of 
several months for the 
man who would pro- 
vide the best possible 
leadership for their schools. 








Dr. Herold C, 


Hunt 


Superintendent Hunt came to the Kan- 
sas City Schools directly from New Roch- 
elle, New York where he had served as 
Superintendent since 1937. He is the young- 
est superintendent employed by the Kansas 
City Board since Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood’s election in 1874. He holds 
an A.B. and an A.M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and took his Doctorate 
of Education at Teachers College, Colun- 
bia University. His professional experience 
has been wide. He has served as a teacher 
of social studies in the Hastings, Michigan 
high school; as principal of the high school 
and later as superintendent of schools at 
St. Johns, Michigan. From 1934 to 1937 
Dr. Hunt was superintendent of the Kala- 
mazoo public schools. 


While the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation regrets the retirement of such lead- 
ers as Superintendents Gerling and Melcher 
and is cognizant of the valiant services ren- 
dered and contributions made by these 
worthy leaders, it welcomes none the less 
heartily their successors in the persons of 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Hunt, and confident- 
ly predicts that these new leaders will serve 
as valiantly and whole heartedly the present 
and future educational interests of Mis- 
souri as their predecessors served in their 
day and generation. 
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Tue By-Laws or TuIs Association make it the 
juty of this Committee to investigate sources 
of school revenue and make recommendations 
to the Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Sources of School Rev- 
enue reported in 1939 at the St. Louis Meeting 
, study of revenue needs for public education 
in Missouri and an investigation of the sources 
from which school revenue is or may be drawn. 
Nothing has happened during the past year to 
change the recommendations of the 1939 re- 
port, which is available in School and Commun- 
ity, December, 1939, pages 392-396. Therefore, 
the first part of the Committee’s report for 1940 
is a summary of the following recommenda- 
tions which were made in 1939: 


1. That an additional annual revenue ex- 
penditure for current school purposes of 
at least $6,000,000 would be required to 
place Missouri in the position among the 
states it seemingly should occupy, with 
respect to public support of its elementary 
and secondary schools. To provide any 
less than $6,000,000 additional financial 
support for the schools in Missouri in the 
future would be giving the children an 
educational program that will cost less 
than the national average in a state with 
financial resources above the average state 
in the nation. 

2. That from the data presented in 1939, and 
checked for the school year 1939-40, addi- 
tional current school revenue to the ex- 
tent of approximately $3,000,000 annually 
is needed in Missouri to restore school 
standards in the wealthier communities 
to what they were in pre-depression years. 
It is evident also that the other $3,000,000 
is needed in most of the remaining districts 
of the state because the present level of 
school maintenance is so far below that 
generally regarded as necessary for reason- 
able efficiency and for education as a com- 
mon defense of our democracy. Ample evi- 
dence in support of that statement is found 
in the fact that outside of the most popu- 
lous districts of the State the average an- 
nual salary of teachers, including superin- 
tendents and principals, does not exceed 
$700. 

The recommendation that there is an urgent 

need for $6,000,000 additional school revenues 

to maintain and operate the public schools in 

Missouri is verified by the facts which are 

graphically presented in the bulletin, Missourt 

and Her Children, through the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
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Report of Committee on Sources of School 
Revenue 


tion, 1940. To make certain desirable changes 

in the state school program this bulletin urged 

that approximately $6,500,000 additional money 

be provided above the amount spent in 1938- 

1939 in order to make the following improve- 

ments in the state program of public education. 
1. That the equalization program which pro- 

vides the amount necessary to finance the 
present minimum program be extended 

from $13,600,000 available in 1938-1939, 

to $14,500,000. 

That adaptability state aid of $1,200,000 

be apportioned for further encouragement 

to districts now effectively adapting their 
programs of education. 

3. That the kindergartens be financed as an 
integral part of the state public school 
system with an increase of $1,000,000 in 
school monies. 

4. That Vocational Education state aid be 
increased from $200,000 to $400,000 to per- 
mit an approximate 25% expansion. 

. That building aid from $80,000 in 1938- 
1939 be extended to approximately $2,000,- 
000 in order to encourage the creation of 
larger school district units and thereby 
make a saving in school operation costs. 

6. That an Advanced Vocational and Ter- 
minal Education program receive finan- 
cial support of at least $1,000,000 in order 
that the public school system of Missouri 
may immediately meet its obligations in 
helping to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem and in providing for the common de- 
fense of American democracy. 

7. That Adult Education be extended aid of 
approximately $500,000. 


Further evidence that the program of the 
public schools in Missouri is facing an emer- 
gency in its function in a democracy, unless 
more revenue is provided from local, state and 
even national sources is presented from studies 
and publications which have appeared during 
the last year: 

1. The total expenditures by school districts 
in 1930-31 were $59,314,920, and they were 
decreased to $57,875,789 in 1938-1939 a re- 
duction of $1,439,131. Those totals, how- 
ever, include expenditures for new build- 
ings, also expenditures for interest and 
debt payments. When those items are 
eliminated, the expenditures for teacher 
and incidental purposes are shown to have 
been $42,706,743 in 1930-31 and $45,143,- 
115 in 1938-39, an increase of $2,436,372 
in expenditures for those two purposes.* 

1 Missouri and Her Children, M. S. T. A., 1940. 
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2. The average salary of the teachers in- 
cluding the superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and vocational teachers have 
even decreased from the low salaries paid 
in the midst of the depression in 1930-31, 
from $1,305 to $1,207 in 1938-39.2 


3. The total property taxes levied by the local 
school districts in Missouri have decreased 
from $42,336,528 in 1931 to $35,076,281 
in 1938 or a reduction of $7,260,247. There- 
fore, the increase in state disbursement 
for the public schools from $6,298,257 in 
1932 to $15,029,554 in 1938 has not pro- 
vided the school any substantial increase 
in financial support above the low level of 
support provided from all sources in 1932.8 


The increase of $2,436,372 shown in expendi- 
tures for teacher and incidental purposes from 
the school year 1930-31 to the school year 
1938-39, was confined largely to rural and small 
town communities, and went chiefly for three 
purposes: (1) to raise the level of school main- 
tenance in communities where that level was 
shamefully low in 1930-31, so low that in 866 
districts the length of the school term was less 
than eight months, and in some instances less 
than four months; (2) to pay the cost of 
transporting to and from school 59,283 more 
pupils in 1938-39 than were transported in 
1930-31; (3) to care for an increase of approxi- 
mately 30,500 in the number of non-resident 
pupils attending high schools in the cities and 
small towns. The increase in transportation 
costs and the expenditures necessitated by the 
larger number of non-resident high school pupils 
were payments for additional services, and did 
not have the effect of raising the level of school 
maintenance. The additional expenditures that 
did have that effect in the rural and small town 
communities were offset by a reduction of ex- 
penditures for teacher and incidental purposes 
in the larger cities, with the result that the level 
of school maintenance in the State as a whole 
was apparently no higher in 1938-39 than in 
1930-31. If we may judge from the salaries 
paid teachers for the two years, the level of 
school maintenance was actually lower in 1938- 
39 than in 1930-31; for the average salary of 
all Missouri teachers was slightly lower in the 
later than the earlier years. 


How can the schools expand their program 
to meet the need for vocational education and 
common defense without raising the cost of 
school maintenance? This committee feels that 
its program for $6,000,000 additional annual 
school revenue is very conservative in the light 
of the need for an expansion of the educational 
program and the inadequate amount of school 
revenue now being provided from all sources. 

2 Ibid. 


3 Missouri Tax Dollar, M. S. T. A., 1940. 
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How the Additional $6,000,000 May be Obta: 
The first step in approaching the problem ¢ 
how an additional $6,000,000 may be provide 
for the support of a more adequate program ¢ 
public education in Missouri is to analyze th 
present sources of total state revenue for 3j 
purposes. In Table I is presented all funds ¢ 
the State of Missouri for receipts reported }y 
the State Auditor for 1932 and 1939, 


Table I 


All Funds of the State of Missouri Receipts 
Reported by the State Auditor 





1932 1939 

Property Taxes $5,216,529 $5,784,187 
Income Tax 3,291,465 6,181,105 
Sales Tax 22,331,659 
Gasoline Tax 9,198,206 12,763 84 
Other Taxes 5,591,937 10,761.13 
Sundry Fees & Licenses 11,901,295 13,2715% 
Earnings and Collections 

State Institutions 3,858,582 3,572,269 
Bonds Sold 17,706,533 50,016 
Federal Grants 2,680,237 17,072.1% 
Miscellaneous Sources 450,280 142.10 
Refunds 231,732 1,398,748 
Totals $60,126,796 $93,328.70 


_ In our consideration of state taxes and other 
sources of revenue as given in Table I, the 
following items are omitted for the schools re 
ceived little or no revenue from them: gasoline 
tax, sundry fees and licenses, earnings and col- 
lections of state institutions, bonds sold (high- 
way purposes), federal grants (largely increased 
for Social Security), and refunds. 

The state taxes which go into the State 
Revenue from which the public schools receive 
one-third are: property taxes (Only one-third 
to the General Revenue), income tax, sales tax, 
and other taxes including inheritance and beer 
and liquor tax. The income tax collections 
virtually were doubled between 1932 and 1939 
because of increased business for the rate o 
taxation was not increased. The gain in other 
taxes of approximately $5,000,000 was due to 
the creation of a beer and liquor tax in 1934 
and the total tax was permitted to go into the 
General Revenues from which the schools re 
ceive one-third. The sales tax which was not in 
existence in 1932 added $22,331,659 to the State 
Treasury in 1939. Likewise, the revenue from 
this tax was permitted to go into the State Gen- 
eral Revenue Fund, thereby giving the public 
schools one-third of it. The purpose of this new 
tax, can best be presented by quoting the Emer- 
gency Clauses of the Sales Tax Laws. 


Emergency Clauses for Sales Tax Laws 

Section 41 of the first sales tax law: Whereas 
a great economic depression amounting to 2 
public calamity exists, and existing sources of 
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evenue have, by reason of state, nation and 
world-wide depression, been so depleted that 
revenue sufficient to pay expenses of the usual 
ind ordinary functions of the state cannot be 
aised through the operation of existing revenue 
ws: and, whereas, state eleemosynary institu- 
tions and state penal institutions cannot be 
maintained and the obligations of the state, 
with respect to free public education and the 
relief of the distressed cannot be met with the 
revenues coming into the state treasury through 
the operation of existing revenue laws: and, 
whereas, additional revenue is necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, and safety; therefore, there exists an 
emergency within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of this State and this act shall take effect 
from and after its passage and approval. 

Section 50 of the third and fourth sales tax 
law: Because the sources of revenue in this 
state are insufficient to supply adequate main- 
tenance of the free public educational institu- 
tions, meet the requirements of relief to the 
unemployed, distressed and those on the charity 
rolls, pay for the care of the insane and afflicted 
and provide sufficient funds for old age assist- 
ance, additional revenue is required for the 
preservation of the public peace, health, safety 
and general welfare, and an emergency exists 
within the meaning of the Constitution and 
this act shall take effect from and after its 
passage and approval. 


Suggestions for Obtaining Additional School 
Revenue 
In view of the urgent need for at least $6,000,- 
000 more in the annual school revenues, this 
committee feels justified in making the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. That the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion continue to stand unalterably for ad- 
herence to the long established legislative 
practice of appropriating one-third of the 
State revenue for the support of the pub- 
lic schools. 

2. That the members of this Association make 
a united effort to bring about a more 
equitable assessment of taxable property 
in the State, and an assessment that will 
more nearly approach the true value of 
the property assessed. 

3. That this Association continue its co- 
operation with other agencies in an effort 
to bring about the enactment by the Con- 
gress of a law providing Federal aid for 
public education. 

4. That this Committee or some other com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee immediately make further investi- 
gation for obtaining the additional school 
revenue by studying old and new sources 
of revenue and by investigating the pres- 


ent expenditures for schools in order to 
point out for correction any unnecessary 
or wasteful expenditures of school funds. 
It seems likely that an upturn in business 
will come as a result of armament ex- 
penditures, with a consequent increase of 
revenue from the income tax. Furthermore, 
the sales tax returns for nine months in 
1940 indicated that the total sales tax col- 
lections in 1940 will exceed the collections 
in 1939 (Table I) by $1,750,000 of which 
one-third will be added to the state school 
fund. 


The Committee would further recommend 
that the present Committee on Sources of 
School Revenue be made an advisory com- 
mitte on research in school finance for purposes 
of cooperating with the research bureau of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in finding 
and in presenting facts to the Executive and 
Legislative Committees of the Association. In 
1916, a committee was created to study the 
problem of state revenue and to cooperate with 
similar committees of other organizations in 
recommending to the General Assembly ways 
and means of securing a larger revenue for all 
state purposes. In 1920, this Committee of three 
was made a constitutional committee with the 
title, “Committee on Sources of Larger Rev- 
enue.” When the state school fund had re- 
mained stationary for a number of years at 
approximately $4,000,000 and the schools were 
having difficulty to operate adequately in 1927, 
this Committee made a survey of School finan- 
cial expenditures and sources of revenue. Fol- 
lowing the publication of these investigations in 
1929, this committee worked to increase the 
State school fund until the present Sales Tax 
Law was enacted in 1937. In 1937, the name of 
the Committee was changed to the “Committee 
on Sources of School Revenue” and was provid- 
ed for in the By-Laws rather than in the Con- 
stitution for it was felt that the emergency 
for larger sources had been met. It is the con- 
clusion of the 1940 committee that the emer- 
gency for larger sources of school revenue is 
not being met now and that the committee 
should proceed at once in extensive research 
either under the old title, Committee on Sources 
of School Revenue as provided in By-Laws 
or be dropped from the By-laws and a com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Committee 
as an advisory committee on research in school 
finance. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman 

T. L. Noel 

Leslie G. Somerville 
Advisers: 

R. E. Curtis 


Conrad Hammar 











Report of Committee on Teachers Salaries 
and Term of Office, 1940 


Y ovr committee on Teachers Salaries and 
Term of Office is still of the opinion that the 
education of the children of this State would 
be greatly improved if some definite action were 
taken by this Association to guarantee for the 
teachers of the State a longer term of office. 

A tenure law for teachers is only the applica- 
tion of the civil service principle in government 
to the teaching profession. 


The Committee last year presented to this 
Association a digest of tenure laws. In ac- 
cordance with the action of the Assembly of 
Delegates, at its last meeting, your Committee 
is now presenting a suggested act for submis- 
sion to the Executive Committee and to the 
Legislative Committe for further study and 
action. 

Suggested Act 


To provide that the services of teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervising employees in all pub- 
lic school districts shall be during their 
period of efficiency and good behavior, sub- 
ject to certain limitation as to teachers 
certificates, period of employment, retire- 
ment, resignation and dismissal: specifying 
grounds of dismissal; providing for written 
charges, hearings, attendance of witnesses, 
and prescribing the method and procedure 
in consideration of complaints; providing 
for additions to staff, decrease of staff, 
suspension and reinstatement of teachers, 
principals and supervising employees in 
such districts, revision of salaries and main- 
tenance of records. 

Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the 

State of Missouri As Follows: 

Section 1. In each public school district in this 
state, the services of teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervising employees of 
the public schools shall be during 
their period of efficiency and good 
behavior, subject to the following 
limitations: 

(a) Each employee must hold a teachers cer- 

tificate in full force and effect. 


(b) Each employee must have had in such 
district a period of employment of 
three consecutive calendar years, but 
the employing board of directors or 
board of education may consider 
services previous to the passage of 
this act as applicable in this respect. 

(c) No employment shall continue after an 
order of dismissal is entered as here- 
inafter provided, or if the employee 
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Section 2. No teacher, principal or supervising 


Section 3. Any resident, taxpayer, or member 


has reached an age requiring retire. 
ment under any retirement act. 

(d) Such services may be terminated by re. 
ignation if given sixty days prior ty 
its effective date, but an employing 
board of directors or board of edy. 
cation may approve release within ; 
shorter period. 


employee of such school district shall 
be dismissed except for immorality. 
ineficiency, mental or physical jn. 
capacity, refusal to obey the schod 
laws of this state or the regulations 
prescribed by the employing board 
of directors or board of education, 
and such dismissal shall be only after 
written charge and hearing. 


of a board of directors or board of 
education of any such district may 
file a written charge duly signed by 
the person making such charge with 
the board of directors or board o 
education, charging that there exists 
a cause or causes for the dismissal of 
a teacher, principal or supervising 
employee. The board of directors o 
board of education upon a majomity 
vote of all members elected mus 
give notice to the teacher, principal 
or supervising employee of the filing 
of said written charge, and its inten- 
tion to dismiss such employee at the 
expiration of thirty days from the 
service of said notice, unless said 
employee demands a _ hearing 
Charges filed during vacation periods 
shall be treated as filed on the first 
day of the next term of school 
Notice to the employee shall be in 
writing, and shall have attached 
thereto a copy of the written charge, 
and shall be served upon the en- 
ployee by the secretary of the board 
of directors or board of education, 
or by United States registered mail 
addressed to said employee at the 
last known address. If no demand 
for a hearing is made within fifteen 
days after service of notice or for 
warding of notice by United States 
registered mail, such employee may 
be dismissed by a majority vote of 
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MAKES MOM SUCH A 
CROSS-PATCH -SHE’S 
A USUALLY SUCH FUN 






THERE'S NOTHING QUITE LIKE THE ¥ 
ALKA-SELTZER WAY TO RELIEVE } 
A HEADACHE FAST-IT'S PAIN- 


1 DON'T CARE IF YOU 







DO THINK | ENJOY 
BEING MISERABLE 
~1F YOU HAD THIS 

HEADACHE. ... / 


RELIEVING ANALGESIC CAN 


WORK FASTER BECAUS ; 

ITS COMBINED WITH : | 
ALKALIZING | 2 
“BUFFERS”, Seger 4- 
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ALWAYS THAT WAY 
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Y Gee MOM-YOURE SWELL NOW 

B E FAIR to yourself and )-YOU MUST FEEL A LOT BETTER § 

your family... Get relief from HEAD- eee F 
ACHES and associated distress —the YES-GOOD OLD ALKA-SELTZER 
fast, gentle, Alka-Seltzer way! Alka- | gv_) TOOK CARE OF THAT — I'LL 


Seltzer can provide fast relief because a NEVER GE WITHOUT IT GANS 


its analgesic is combined with alkaline 
“buffers” the special Alka-Seltzer 
way. Then, too, when ACID STOM- 
ACH discomfort accompanies your 
headache — Alka-Seltzer should be 
even more your choice—because 
Alka-Seltzer’s alkalizing elements 
speedily neutralize excess gastric acid- : 
ity and bring welcome stomach calm. At All Drug Stores:.by 
Take Alka-Seltzer also, for quick, ea 
comforting relief in the misery of 
COLDS, MUSCULAR ACHES and 
PAINS and MUSCULAR FATIGUE. 
You'll enjoy its pleasant taste, 
gentle action and above all— % Would you like a FREE SAM- 
PLE SUPPLY of ALKA-SELTZER? 


SS va YOU'LL FEEL BETTER FAST! You may have it just for the ask- 
ing. Write to Dept. STM-23; Miles 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Labenstertan, Bae, Sibhadh Sl. 
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all members elected at the expiration 
of the thirty day period. 

When any accused employee requests 
a hearing, the board of directors or 
board of education shall set a date 
notifying said employee of such date, 
and the right to be represented by 
counsel. The board of directors or 
board of education may issue sub- 
poenas signed by the secretary there- 
of, and must issue subpoenas on re- 
quest of defendant to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and such sub- 
poenas may be served by any officer 
empowered to take acknowledgments 
or serve civil process. If any person 
shall refuse to appear and testify, 
such officer must issue a citation for 
contempt, which shall be certified 
to the Circuit Court of the county 
in which such school district is lo- 
cated. Testimony shall be taken 
under oath or affirmation adminis- 
tered by any member of the board 
of directors or board of education. 
All testimony shall be recorded by a 
competent stenographer whose serv- 
ices shall be furnished by the school 
district at its expense. Any such 
hearing may be postponed, contin- 
ued, or adjourned by the board of 
directors or board of education or by 
agreement of the accused employee 
and such board. All hearings shall be 
public unless otherwise requested by 
the accused employee. 

After hearing the testimony under 
such written charge, the accused em- 
ployee, in person or by counsel, shall 
be entitled to make a statement to 
such board, and after full, impartial 
and unbiased consideration, the 
board of directors or board of edu- 
cation shall by a recorded roll call 
determine whether the charge has 
been sustained, and whether the ac- 
cused employee shall be discharged. 
A majority vote of all members 
elected shall be necessary for dis- 
missal. Any notice of dismissal shall 
be in writing and served upon the 
discharged employee by the secre- 
tary of the board within ten days 
after it is entered in the minutes 
of such board, or it may be forwar- 
ded to such discharged employee by 
registered mail within such ten days 
period. 


Section 6. The board of directors or board of 


education may upon its own com- 
plaint bring a charge against any 
such employee, but if such charge is 
for inefficiency in line of duty, then 


said employee shall have heen 
warned in writing of the nature of 
the inefficiency at least sixty days 
prior to the filing of the charge. 


Section 7. The board of directors or board of 


education shall have power to sys. 
pend any accused employee pending 
a hearing, but there shall be no 
abatement of salary during any per- 
iod of suspension, or until an order 
of dismissal is entered. 


Section 8. The board of directors or board of 


education may make a general re. 
vision of salary schedule for teachers, 
principals, and supervising employ- 
ees, but there shall be no individual 
reduction in salary or type of posi- 
tion without the consent of the em. 
ployee. 


Section 9. In case the board of directors or 


board of education shall find it 
necessary to decrease the number of 
teachers, principals and supervising 
employees by reason of a substantial 
decrease in enrollment within the 
school district, such board may sus- 
pend the necessary number of such 
employees, but only in the inverse 
order of the appointment of such 
employees, or period of service. No 
such employee suspended as afore- 
said shall be prevented from engag- 
ing in other occupations during the 
period of such suspension. No new 
appointments shall be made while 
suspended employees are available 
to fill vacancies or increase in force, 
and suspended employees shall be re- 
instated in inverse order of their sus- 
pension. Such re-employment shall 
not result in a loss of credit for 
previous years of service. 


Section 10. The board of directors or board of 


education of each such district shall 
maintain records showing periods of 
service, dates of appointment, and 
other necessary information for the 
enforcement of this act. 


Note: The research work for the prepara- 


tion of this Suggested Act was done 
by the William Englund Committee 
of the Cooperative Council of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and to that Con- 
mittee much credit is due. 


Your committee believes that every effort 
should be put forth to secure tenure legislation. 
It deems it unnecessary to make any reference 
to salaries at this particular time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James R. Shepherd, Chairman 
Edith Gallagher 
Maud Woodruff 
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. At a time when our democratic government and our cher- 
mn ished institutions face a world crisis, we can feel a sense 
. of security and confidence in our educators and school 
1 system. 
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% Their’s is the task to carry on . . . and to give their best 
. efforts in the science of learning . . . that young America 
oF can be armored against the evils of ignorance, lack of train- 
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r Education is a safeguard against these things that are totally 
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Privately owned and operated utilities contribute 
a just share in the support of schools and all insti- 
tutions of learning. Last year this company paid 
$2,230,366.85 in direct taxes. Our local, state and 
federal governments deserve this support from 
good citizens. 


‘Kansas City Power & Light Company 
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Report of Policy and Plans Committee 


S INCE LAST YEAR the Committee has made the 
following pronouncements which have been 
made available to the teachers of the State for 
study and discussion: 
1. The Functions of Education and Their 
Implications in Formulating Educational 
Policies and Plans. 


2. For Whom Should Educational Services 
be Provided? 

3. The Services of Education. 

4. The Support of an Adequate Program of 
Education. 

5. The Relation of the School to Other Social 
Processes and Institutions. 

6. Bridging the Gap Between School and Em- 
ployment. 

7. A Suggestive Educational Administrative 


Reorganization Program for the State of 
Missouri. 

A special pronouncement on “Education and 
the National Defense in Missouri” has been pre- 
pared and copies will be distributed at the First 
General Session on Thursday morning. 

It is hoped that at a relatively early date 
pronouncements in the following areas may be 
made available for distribution: 

1. What Type of Personnel is Demanded and 

How May Such Personnel be Secured? 

2. How Shall We Maintain an Adequate 
Program of Public Relations for Education 
in this state? 

3. How Shall We Evaluate the Outcome of 
the Educational Program? 

The members of the Committee have been 
concerned not only with the implementation 
of its own pronouncements but also with the 
splendid pronouncements of the Educational 
Policies Commission. It is the thought of the 
Committee that the work of the one should 
supplement the work of the other and that 
every effort should be put forth to make the 
teachers of the State cognizant of the very help- 
ful materials continually being released by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

The program of implementation has varied 
in order to adapt itself to varying local condi- 
tions. In one section of the State a member 
of the Committee called together the educa- 
tional leaders of that section and planned a 
series of study groups to be held in each com- 
munity association. The first area to be dis- 
cussed was the functions of education and the 
District Teachers Association cooperated in see- 
ing that each county had available copies of 
“The Unique Functions of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy.” 

In other sections of the State the various 
school masters clubs seemed to serve best as 
a means for initiating the program of imple- 
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mentation. The members of the Committee aj. 
dressed numerous school groups and an effor 
was made to get every community association 
to devote at least three meetings during th 
year to a study of the pronouncements of th 
Committee. 

It is the plan of the Committee to submit 
to the Executive Committee of this association 
within a very short time a brief and definite 
statement summarizing its recommendations 
with respect to policies of the Association on 
pertinent problems. It is also the plan of the 
Committee to prepare a handbook of all its 
pronouncements to assist community associa 
tions in their study and discussion. 

As stated in its report a year ago the Com. 
mittee has helped and is helping to sponsor a 
program to develop active and aggressive com. 
munity teachers associations. The success of 
this effort is indicated by the constantly in. 
creasing number which meet regularly with 
carefully planned programs. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. Inbody, Chairman 
Pauline A. Humphreys 
Theo W. H. Irion 
Uel W. Lamkin 
H. P. Study 
Bert Clare Neal 
Dessa Manuel 
Irving F. Coyle 
Lloyd W. King 
Chas. A. Lee 





CONFESSION 


7” LOOKED at me through tears that 
brightly gleamed 
And trickled down her pleading, childish 
face; 
So indolent and careless she had seemed 
I grew impatient at her learning pace; 
And then I said a bitter, crushing thing, 
To helpless little one who trusted me, 
Regardless of the grief that it might bring 
Or memories that in future days would be; 
But true to Holy Writ, “a child shall 
lead” — 
“Oh why do I forget?, she humbly cried 
And I, in penitence and greater need, 
Asked for the Master Teacher’s love to 
guide. 
For I, too, wonder, as I go my way, 
Oh why do I forget and sometimes stray? 
AvpA CLARK 
Albany, Missouri 
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In Memoriam 








The following teachers habe died 
during the year 1939-1940 


Ainsworth, Edward G. ............. Columbia 
Bile Dies, Benes Fs, .cccevdcceces St. Louis 
Apprill, Hilda Meyer .............-. Hermann 
Pe CD cavceusexekewens Kansas City 
atte Piepe Be occ ccccsvccscccese St. Louis 
ccc, sacdeusekehw Queen City 
I, a dag sh hears cs ee Lees Summit 
i Bie ccucdscwsanoeendessawnns Iberia 
SS a ear eee re St. Louis 
. WEOMGD ccceccvcccsacene Kansas City 
: Sn 2 sncweaeee ceeeséeeene St. Louis 
Pe 2. Mh csieehtensecdooenasens St. Louis 
rr Cs Te ok ccccccecseaven St. Louis 
Boulton, Mrs. Frances ........s..++. Gallatin 
Pr ee Columbia 
EN. cwccccccccaussovssess Lowry City 
reer, BOUNO B. 2c cccccsceccecsoes St. Louis 
a Mr i, ccessvedcsoneteensnes Wellston 
a, Te TD ce viesccccnetan Johnstown 
Chandler, Emeline L. ........... Kansas City 
Pee, DE TE, cicccceesacesececas St. Louis 
Clark, Mrs. Letha Fitch ............. Trenton 
OO SOS errr Richmond 
Ce. I. Gy cccccccecoesees Kansas City 
Come, SAGR Uh. cccescesecsescouses St. Louis 
Diekenga. Fannie E. ...........++.. St. Louis 
PE, TENE cnecccccencesoeesees Shelbyville 
, ED TE. cc cscccseseceses Kansas City 
TR BE. cccccccesconsevess St. Louis 
De DEO: ccucecdutucweaes Kansas City 
ee TOE sacactsenucsnéues Kansas City 
PE, WHE cv cesevscccsceasees Kansas City 
Perry, Livia Ben ..ccccccccccseses Elsberry 
Finn, Jno. ee Serer or Kansas City 
Fisher, Katherine M. ............ Kansas City 
PUNO, TOTEY ccccccccecesvecees Kansas City 
GeeGith, GereGRe ..ccccccsccosees Thomasville 
COIOM, BAPURPE 2... cccccccceces East Prairie 
RE Rs og eee tae eae aaa Newberg 
P. DD accccnsssecsccessescens Maryville 
he csccnecaenesanee a went Cassville 
Hansford, Mrs. Gladys ............e+: Neosho 
ee. cncavennaetoosenkens St. Louis 
NR errr re Mansfield 
Hequembourg, Charlie ............. St. Louis 
i Oe s.senseedeends dengewes Illmo 
, BOG cociccvccedosecoes Portageville 
Pe. BOONE, Bs cocccsosgssessees Columbia 
PE, Wc Ge cenecccasececcioes Hatfield 
SOE, BERTIER 2c ccccceccceseves Kansas City 
meee, Te, Be. Gy csscnesdscecasdec Schell City 
Jeambey, LAUER ..ccccccccccccecese St. Louis 
SOGCR, TAME cc ccccccccveveccocsoes St. Louis 
Kerr, Mary Lucille ........ceecccsess Mexico 
Kimbrough, Darline Dennis ........ Moberly 
Krebs, Martha M. ......ccccccseees St. Louis 


Se Oe ns caciendiaieadent St. Louis 
er St. Louis 
Leverage, Cornelia Hickman .... Kansas City 
Ph rr Se cocescnee sence Springfield 
De SE avdecdencneedececnsecd St. Louis 
Cee, BD By cunscoavssncnes St. Louis 
Pe. oc ceca wae etbeeeke ee St. Louis 
sy MI a esse cn ign ea ode eine St. Louis 
CE cece aan shee ee aon bie Kansas City 
Pe DO cctcannccenesas Appleton City 
Mills, Frances Hill ............ Independence 
Moorehouse, Emma H. ......... Kansas City 
Murrill, Mre. Annie Te. .......20- Farmington 
I, NN i oasis wig gah ne St. Joseph 
0 earrrerrr rrr St. Louis 
ee yarn ere here Kansas City 
yl 8 Rr eer re St. Louis 
Camere, EMGOR BM. ccccccccccsees St. Louis 
Patterson, Elizabeth H. ............ St. Louis 
Pendergrass, Bula ......cccceces Kansas City 
Pe : pccdcsusedcenseen neue St. Louis 
a rrr rere St. Louis 


Phillips, E. Paul ... Staten Island, New York 


i SE Tit vceceeeunenebeknwe Hannibal 
DU cctcccentceveeeaineun Liberty 
SE, SPEED Bas cncidvovcceaucu St. Louis 
Pe Ce 2, sxsectcedawnswiaee Columbia 
I ts a ek nce ane eee St. Louis 
Pn Pe o. Ws. suenniaewsens Bonne Terre 
EE. WEE Ghbwweceseencedssanuean Iberia 
SE, BED ccvcsseccsccenss Independence 
a arr TT eee St. Louis 
Souther, Mary Elizabeth ........... St. Louis 
2 sve cccusewenssee Springfield 
Swanson, Mra. Lida .....ccccsece Springfield 
Tatman, Beulah B. ............. Kansas City 
TO. GHEE. ceccccccentseess Harwood 
Underwood, Mrs. Maude .......... Flat River 
Wy Ge euscucececntenendee St. Louis 
Van Amburgh, Della ............ Kansas City 
.  " “rere ee Rolla 
Weer. Beene Cu. Fes sccvcecccescncssess St. Louis 
WN, BREE dseesewssecuesscousse Springfield 
Warren, Elizabeth R. .............. Cardwell 
We, BOND ccccccnsecdcansse Springfield 
Weber, Kenmeth J. ..cccccccccsccces St. Louis 
Weeks, Mary Harmon .......... Kansas City 
WReley, GIRO ccccccccccccsccccscccs St. Louis 
We, SD GR. cecccccscces Webster Groves 
Wilcox, L@Wrence ......ccecceeee Shelbyville 
Withomoem, TAS 2... sccccccccvscccs St. Louis 
Williams, Helen Frances ........ Kansas City 
Williams, 0. C. .cccccccscece Brown's Station 
Weight, NAMMIe ...ccccccccccvces Mexico 








































































Report of Committee on Professional 
Standards and Ethics 


"T ue committee on Professional Standards and 
Ethics feels that the present code is still ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the profession. We 
believe, however, that we need to improve our 
professional organization and eliminate those 
who persist in unprofessional practices. We think 
that every teacher should become familiar with 
the provisions and purpose of the code, there- 
fore, we beg to submit again the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. That a copy of the code be sent out with 
each membership receipt of the State 
Teachers Association. 

2. That all teacher-training institutions have 
the code discussed in their educational 
classes. 

3. That the state superintendent and each 


—loc 


Social Security Legislation Draws Fire 


T we roLtowinc sTATEMENT was prepared by 
the Research Division of the N. E. 

“United States Senator Wagner started some- 
thing in August when he introduced a bill 
(S. 4269) which proposed placing local and 
state employees under federal social security. 
His bill would have made public employees 
eligible for old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits (but not unemployment insurance). 
Perhaps, out of every 5 local and state em- 
ployees: 1 welcomed Senator Wagner’s idea; 
2 indicated confusion and skepticism; and 2 
expressed violent disapproval. The last group 
included those who are now eligible to the 
benefits of various local and state systems— 
many of which offer disability insurance and 
ultimately higher retirement income than the 
federal plan promises. Many persons feared 
that federal social security would impose a new 
tax load upon local and state governments 
which would be harmful in various ways but 
particularly dangerous to the further financing 
of existing retirement plans. The storm of pro- 
test led Senator Wagner to explain that he 
meant no harm to existing systems and to prove 
his stand he introduced the following amend- 
ment to his bill on November 19: 

Service performed in the employ of a state, 
or any political subdivision thereof, or any in- 
strumentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going which is wholly owned by one or more 
states or political subdivisions, or any instru- 
mentality or authority created and existing by 
virtue of legislative acts of two or more states, 
where the employee performing such service is 
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county superintendent give a copy of the 
code with each teaching certificate issued 
4. That city and county superintendents ge 
that all teachers under their supervision 
are familiar with its provisions and pur- 
pose. 
It is further recommended that some sys. 
tem be worked out whereby, when it js 
definitely known that a teacher has vio 
lated any of the standards, that a letter 
may be sent to that person from the State 
Teachers Association calling attention to 
the professional standards violated. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Essa Findley, Chairman 
L. T. Hoback 
L. O. Litle 


WwW 


a beneficiary, or a contributing member, or has 
an unrealized interest in, or is designated as 
a future beneficiary by the rules of, any pen- 
sion, relief, or retirement fund, established and 
maintained by authority of the constitution or 
statutes of a state, provision of a municipal 
charter, or ordinance of a municipality or other 
political subdivision. Provided that such persons 
as are separated from said service without per- 
sion, retirement, or compensation award shall 
not thereafter be affected by the provisions of 
this paragraph. 

“Tt is reported that Senator Wagner plans 
to rewrite his bill entirely and to introduce it 
in the next session of Congress. In the revised 
edition he may eliminate public employees 
from further consideration; or he may try to 
exempt members of existing systems but # 
quire social security in states where little or no 
protection exists; or he may provide for the 
exemption of existing systems and make the 
federal plan optional in the ‘have not’ areas. 


“The whole matter is further complicated by 
various proposals for nationwide pension plans, 
such as ‘ham and eggs,’ Townsend, ‘Mankind 
United,’ and the so-called General Welfare Act. 
The last plan calls for a 2 percent tax on all 
employed individuals which would provide 
everyone at age 60 with about $30 per month. 
For public employees this payment would be 
in addition to benefits promised under existing 





local and state systems. The advocates of all 
of these proposals are contending for public 
and Congressional support.” 
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Community Teacher Association Officers 


Ries HERE ARE the names of the Community Teachers Association officers for 1940-4] 


that have been reported to Headquarters office. 
president and secretary-treasurer are all listed if the same have been reported. The 


names are listed by district associations. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


ADAIR COUNTY 
C. T. A. State Teachers College 

Pres., Sallie Pattinson, 102 Rollins Apt., Kirksville 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Allen, 1144 E. Normal, Kirksville 
Sec-Tr., Charles Kauzlarich, 214 E. Elson, Kirksville 

Cc. T. A. Kirksville 
Pres., Cloy Whitney, 915 Orchard, Kirksville 
Vice-Pres., Leona Decker, Bohrer Apts., Kirksville 
Sec-Tr., Nora Beth Hess, 208 E. McPherson, Kirks- 

ville 
Cc. T. A. Adair County 

Pres., Beula Anderson, R. F. D. No. 5, Kirksville 
Sec-Tr., Leora Dabney, 211 W. Pierce, Kirksville 


AUDRAIN COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Mexico 
Pres., Jacob Cunningham, 724 8S. Jefferson, Mexico 
Vice-Pres., Virginia Creigh, 715 Woodlawn, Mexico 
Sec-Tr., Mary Leah Carter, 821 South Olive, Mexico 
C. T. A. Audrain County 

Pres., LaVerne Gilmor, Mexico 
Vice-Pres., Lavina Norris, Centralia 
Sec-Tr., Willa Talley, Molino 


BOONE COUNTY 
C. T. A. University of Missori 


Pres., Bower Aly, 305 S. Garth Ave., Columbia 
Vice-Pres., Elsa Nagel, Butler Apartments, Columbia 
Sec-Tr., Merea Williams, Belvedere Apts., Columbia 
Cc. T. A. Columbia 
Pres., Delbert Dunkin, 21 W. Broadway, Columbia 
Vice-Fres., Victor Ricks, 307 College, Columbia 
Sec-Tr., Olive Rolston, 803 North Third, Columbia 
Cc. T. A. Boone County 
Pres., Lucy Douglas, McBaine Ave., Columbia 


Vice-Pres., J. C. Bryson, R. F. D. No. 1, McBaine 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Alpha Lewis, 403 Otto Court, Columbia 


CALLAWAY COUNTY 
C. T. A. Mo. School for the Deaf 
Pres., James C. Canon, 307 E. 9th St., Fulton 
Vice-Pres., Luther Conaway, 621 Vine St., Fulton 


Sec-Tr., G. C. Farquhar, 708 Nichols St., Fulton 
Cc. T. A. Callaway County 
Pres., Josie Fleming, Guthrie 


Sam Finley, Tebbetts 

Myrtle Walker, Fulton 
CHARITON COUNTY 

C. T. A. Chariton County 

Pres., Emmett S. Finley, Triplett 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Edna Mae Minks, Salisbury 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Lucile Henning, Forest Green 


CLARK COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Clark County 
Pres., Richard Mileham, Kahoka 
Sec-Tr., Elizabeth Combs, Alexandria 


HOWARD COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Howard County 


Vice-Pres., 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. 


Pres., Mrs. Opal Parrish, Fayette 
Sec-Tr., Omer Foley, Fayette 
KNOX COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Knox County 
tag COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Lewis County 
Pres., J. Russell Ellis, Canton 
Vice-Pres., Willard Chambers, LaBelle 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
C. T. A. Lincoln County 
Pres., Mrs. Edna C. Ash, Elsberry 
Sec-Tr., Ogden Scheer, Troy 
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The three offices of president, vice- 


LINN COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Marceline 
Pres., W. A. Searcy, Marceline 
Vice-Pres., Vinita Douglas, Marceline 


Sec-Tr., Roberta Fritchman, Marecline 
Cc. T. A. Linn County 
Pres., Luther Rauer, Browning 


Vice-Pres., Louise Hoover, Purdin 
Sec-Tr., Frieda Tremain, Brookfield 


MACON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Macon County 
Pres., Mrs. Thelma Jo Christy, Callao 
Vice-Pres., Claude N. Dye, Bevier 
Sec-Tr., Mary F. Graves, Macon 


MARION COUNTY 

Cc. T. A. Hannibal 
Pres., Gracille Dent, 324 Virginia St., Hannibal 
Vice-Pres., Donald A. King, 800 Center St., Hannibal 
Sec-Tr., Beulah E. Beggs, 1236 Bird St., Hannibal 

Cc. T. A. Marion County 

Pres., Virginia Shulse, R. F. D. No. 
Vice-Pres., Laura Seger, Palmyra 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. E. E. Gardhouse, Palmyra 


MONROE COUNTY 
C. T. A. Monroe County 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Montgomery County 
Pres., Blanche Wheeler, High Hill 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Opal Ordelheide, 
Sec-Tr., Ruth Gentry, High Hill 


PIKE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Pike County 
Pres., Wilfred V. Cox, Curryville 
Vice-Pres., George Parish, Frankford 
Sec-Tr., Stephen Cornish, Bowling Green 


PUTNAM COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Putnam County 
Pres., Leslie Shelton, Unionville 
Vice- Pres., Valee Bramhall, Mendota 
Sec-Tr., Clara Rose White, Unionville 


RALLS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Ralls County 
M. Utterback, New London 
Vice-Pres. Dova Tompkins, Center 
Sec-Tr., Geo. H. Haden, New London 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 
C. T. A. Moberly 

Pres., J. W. Fleming, 308 Bertley, Moberly 
Vice-Pres., Rebecca Hall, 11414 S. Fourth, Moberly 
Sec-Tr., Dorothy Sue Dixon, 1128 Fisk, Moberly 

Cc. T. A. Huntsville (Randolph Co.) 
Pres., Howard L. Day, Clifton Hill 
Vice-Pres., John Long, Moberly 
Sec-Tr., Ada Reynolds, Huntsville 


ST. CHARLES COUNTY 


I Hannibal 


Bellflower 


Pres., Mary 


Cc. T. A. St. Charles 
Pres., Viola Karrenbrock, 912 S. Fourth St., & 
Charles 
Vice-Pres., Norvell F. Romjue, 212 N. Benton &, 
St. Charles 
Sec.-Tr., Georgia Penn, 225 N. Fifth St., St. Charles 


Cc. T. A. St. Charles County 
Pres., B. H. Jolly, St. Charles 
Vice-Pres., Ella Rothe, O’Fallon 
Sec-Tr., E. E. Craghead, 700 Washington, St. Charles 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 

. T. A. Schuyler County 
Pres., Wilson Redman, Queen City 
Vice-Pres., Paul Van Meter, Queen City 
Sec-Tr., Gladys Archibald Berger, Coatsville 
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SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Scotland County 
pres. Frank S. Paxson, Gorin 
Vice-Pres., Vernon Russell, Rutledge 
See-TT-» Lucille M. Walker, Memphis 
SHELBY COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Shelby County 
pres. Frederick Dodge, Shelbina 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Sam Gorby, Lentner 





SULLIVAN COUNTY 

C. T. A. Sullivan County 
Pres., Mary Ann Webb, Milan 
Vice-Pres., John Bramble, Green City 
Sec-Tr., Ruth Jones, Green City 

WARREN COUNTY 

C. T. A. Warren County 
Pres., Mrs. R. D. Wingate, Wright City 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Ada Poeppelmeyer, Warrenton 


CENTRAL MISSOURI DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


BATES COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Bates County 
pres., Mrs. Helen Clark, Butler 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mary Whitehead, Adrian 
sec-Tr., Doris Compton, Amsterdam 
BENTON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Benton County 
Pres. T. A. Reid, Warsaw 
Vice-Pres., Paul Melton, Warsaw 
Sec-Tr., Jas. R. Boring, Warsaw 
CASS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Cass County 
Pres, Mrs. Mildred Main, Garden City 
Vice-Pres., Eldora Kauffman, Garden City 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Inez Powell, Cleveland 
COLE COUNTY 
C. T. A. State Dept. of Ed. 
Pres. L. A. Van Dyke, State Dept. of Ed., Jefferson 
City 
Vice-Pres., Louise Keller, 
Jefferson City 
See-Tr., Mabel Cook, State Dept. of Ed., Jefferson 
City 


State Dept. of Ed., 


Cc. T. A. Jefferson City 

Pres. J. G. Linker, Junior College, 

Vice-Pres., L. W. Van Laningham, 

Jefferson City 

Sec-Tr., Clara M. 
City 


Jefferson City 
Park School, 


Abbott, Central School, Jefferson 


Cc. T. A. Cole County 


Pres., Virgil Barnard, Elston 
Vice-Pres., Scott Jones, Centertown 
Sec-Tr., Amy Griffin, Russellville 


COOPER COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Cooper County 


Pres., Robert Blankenbaker, Boonville 
Vice-Pres., Ralph Morgan, Bunceton 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Wm. Floyd, Bunceton 


HENRY COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Clinton 


M. Hodges, Clinton 
Martha Jean Wilson, R. F. D. No. 1, 


Pres., L. 
Vice-Pres., 

Clinton 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Mary Bennett, Clinton 


Cc. T. A. Windsor 
Pres., A. R. Thurston, Windsor 
Vice-Pres., Hene Jones, Windsor 
Sec-Tr., Myra Davis, Windsor 


Cc. T. A. Henry County 
Pres., Vernon W. Welch, Blairstown 
Vice-res., Mrs. Erma Riess Henry, 502 E. Ohio, 
Clinton 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Harold McGinness, Artesian Ave., 
Clinton 












Manuals. 





For grades 3-8: 





described in circular No. 637. 











attractively illustrated; Workbooks; and Teachers’ Manuals. 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago Ginn and Company 


Zo. put real values in arithmetic learning 


BUSWELL * BROWNELL * JOHN 
Daily-Life Arithmetics 


For the early years: Workbooks entitled Jolly Numbers, including 





a Primer; Storybooks entitled Jolly Number Tales; and Teachers’ 





A Three-Book Edition and a Six-Book Edition, 


All 
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HICKORY COUNTY 
C. T. A. Hickory County 
Pres., W. V. Moore, Wheatland 
Vice-Pres., Dennis Pope, Quincy 
Sec-Tr., Florence Ellison, Hermitage 
JACKSON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Independence 


Pres., Mrs. Fanny Lee Knight, 219 N. Pleasant, 
Independence 

Vice-Pres., Ruby Williamson, 3940 S. Crysler, 
Independence 

Sec-Tr., Amy Ruth Moore, 1122 W. Waldo, 
Independence 


Cc. T. A. Jackson County 
Pres., Chas. G. James, 1084 W. Van Horn, 
Independence 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Clara Patrick, 1034 W. Van Horn, 
Independence 
Sec-Tr., Martha Cobb, Center School, 8001 Wayne, 
Kansas City 
JOHNSON COUNTY 
C. T. A. State Teachers College 
Pres., Harold C. Svanoe, 406 N. College, Warrens- 
burg 
Vice-Pres., Arthur C. Moreland, 500 Broad St., 
Warrensburg 
Sec-Tr., Capitola Stark, 114 Tyler Ave., Warrensburg 
C. T. A. Johnson County 
Pres., J. S. Maxwell, Warrensburg 
Vice-Pres., C. B. Means, Knobnoster 
Sec-Tr., Margaret Miller, Warrensburg 


LAFAYETTE COUNTY 

Cc. T. A. Lafayette County 
Pres., Wm. H. Guenther, Lexington 
Vice-Pres., Carmin Dean, Odessa 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Helen Powell, Higginsville 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


BOLLINGER COUNTY 
C. T. A. Bollinger County 
Pres., Wilbur M. Welker, Lutesville 
Vice-Pres., Bonford DeWitt, Scopus 
Sec-Tr., Vera Seabaugh, Sedgewickville 


BUTLER COUNTY 

Cc. T. A. Poplar Bluff 
Pres., Carlton B. Fulbright, Poplar Bluff 
Vice-Pres., Zelma Heath, Poplar Bluff 
Sec-Tr., Lois Mussell, Poplar Bluff 

Cc. T. A. Butler County 
Pres., Harrison Dugger, Fisk 
Vice-Pres., Carl Kearby, R. F. D. No. 1, Poplar Bluff 
Sec-Tr., Virginia Hufstedler, Broseley 


CAPE GIRARDEAU COUNTY 
C. T. A. State Teachers College 
Pres., H. O. Grauel, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau 
Vice-Pres., Felix Snider, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau 
Sec-Tr., Bertie Cleino, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau 
C. T. A. Cape Girardeau 
Pres., Mrs. Lois McKinnis, Leonora Apts., 
Cape Girardeau 
Vice-Pres., Flora Burton, 224 N. Park, 
Cape Girardeau 
Sec-Tr., Coy James, 1321 Whitener, Cape Girardeau 
Cc. T. A. Cape Girardeau County 
Pres., Lloyd Ford, Gordonville 
Vice-Pres., Lem Bollinger, Cape (irardeau 
Sec-Tr., Leora Schaper, R. F. D. No. 3, Jackson 


CARTER COUNTY 
C. T. A. Carter County 
Pres., Chas. Claiborn, Fremont 
Vice-Pres., H. H. Condray, Ellsinore 
Sec-Tr., A. E. Hill, Van Buren 


DUNKLIN COUNTY 
C. T. A. Dunklin County 
Pres., O. L. Pierce, Kennett 
Vice-Pres., F. B. Seaubaugh, Hornersville 
Sec-Tr., H. W. Schooling, Cardwell 
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MILLER COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Miller County 
Pres., Clarence Farnham, Iberia 
Vice-Pres., T. C. Wright, Tuscumbia 
Sec-Tr., C. D. Snodgrass, Tuscumbia 


MONITEAU COUNTY 


C. T. A. Moniteau County 
Pres., Lester Donahue, Tipton 
Vice-Pres., Carl Haldiman, Jamestown 
Sec-Tr., H. C. Thomas, California 


MORGAN COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Morgan County 
Pres., Mrs. Harriet Jones, Versailles 
Vice-Pres., Dortha Haldiman, Fortuna 
Sec-Tr., Chas. W. Thoss, Florence 
PETTIS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Sedalia 
Pres., Bessie Perkins, 622 E. 10th St., Sedalia 
Vice-Pres., Hazel Gray, 416 E. 7th St.. Sedalia 
Sec-Tr., Marion Keens, 1008 S. Massachusetts, 
Sedalia 
. T. A. Pettis County 
Pres., Wm. Z. Finley, Sedalia 
Vice-Pres., Roy Potter, Beaman 
Sec-Tr., Gladys Ferguson, Beaman 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 

C. T. A. St. Clair County 
Pres., Hertha Mae Hammons, Osceola 
Vice-Pres., Ruby V. Holt, Appleton City 
Sec-Tr., Claudene Simms, Osceola 


SALINE COUNTY 
C. T. A. Saline County 
Pres., Willard J. Graff, Marshall 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Ella Wilson, Napton 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Lela Willming, Gilliam 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


IRON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Iron County 
Pres., Virgil Parker, Bixby 
Vice-Pres., Emma Pedrini, Ironton 
Sec-Tr., Lucille Schwab, Ironton 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
C. T. A. Jefferson County 
Pres., Edward W. Rapp, Pevely 
Vice-Pres., Ethel Drew, Kimmswick 
Sec-Tr., Medora McMullin, Hillsboro 
MADISON COUNTY 
C. T. A. Madison County 
Pres., Caruthers Moore, Fredericktown 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Willmore, Fredericktown 
Sec-Tr., Luther A. King, Fredericktown 


MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Mississippi County 
Pres., Clifford Kirby, East Prairie 
Vice-Pres., Robert Burke, Charleston 
Sec-Tr., Ethel Slack, Charleston 
NEW MADRID COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. New Madrid County 
Pres., Milus R. Davis, New Madrid 
Vice-Pres., Joe B. Lowe, Morehouse 
Sec-Tr., Sylvia Dunn, New Madrid 
OREGON COUNTY 
C. T. A. Oregon County 
Pres., C. E. Pepmiller, Thayer 
Vice-Pres., W. O. Durham, Koshkonong 
Sec-Tr., Mary Ellen Boyd, Alton 
PEMISCOT COUNTY 
C. T. A. Pemiscot County 
Pres., H. L. Bates, Caruthersville 
Sec-Tr., Susie Sigler, Hayti 
PERRY COUNTY 
C. T. A. Perry County 
Pres., Mrs. Alma Statler, Perryville 
Sec-Tr., Mildred Ochs, Perryville 
REYNOLDS COUNTY 
C. T. A. Reynolds County 
Pres., Geo. DeWoody, Bunker 
Vice-Pres., C. R. Bell, Centerville 
Sec-Tr., Hazel Gallaher, Ellington 
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HE wholesome fun of chewing gum 
comes naturally to everyone—just as 
naturally as eating or resting. 

Young people enjoy the fun of chewing 
gum because it is a perfectly normal, 
healthy American custom—a custom that 
adds so much to our daily life. But 
there is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a place 
for eating, resting or anything else that 
we do. 

Although the problem of “when” and 
“where” to enjoy chewing gum must al- 
ways depend on the good judgment and 
common sense of each boy and girl, out- 
standing teachers and leaders are help- 
ing point the way. 


There’s a Reason, a Time and Place == 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 








Popular, successful people, for instance, 
who always show consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others enjoy chewing 
gum themselves and pass it around to 
friends. But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of consideration 
for others, which means whenever formal 
behavior is expected. 

Wide-awake, active young Americans 
know that chewing gum fits in naturally 
at home; in an automobile; reading 
or studying or doing hundreds of other 
things. In fact, wherever men, women 
and children gather together informally 
chewing gum adds to their enjoyment. 
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Another g00d thing 








National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


is that it pro- 


vides healthful chewing exercise 




















RIPLEY COUNTY 
C. T. A. Ripley County 


Pres., H. E. Russell, Oxly 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Eileen Gibson, Poynor 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Dacy Hawthorne, Naylor 
ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. St. Francois County 
Pres.. W. M. Wells, Bonne Terre 


Vice-Pres., Mrs. Josie Huff, Farmington 
See-Tr., A. O. Hardy, Elvins 


STE. GENEVIEVE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Ste. Genevieve County 
Pres., Camilla Dupont, Ste. Genevieve 
Vice-Pres., Lena Hiller, Ste. Genevieve 
See-Tr., H. J. Carron, Ste. Genevieve 
ST LOUIS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Brentwood 
Pres., Helen Shipman, High School, 
Vice-Pres., Josephine McGrath, High 
Brentwood 
Sec-Tr., W. L. Evans, 232 Annalee, 
Cc. T. A. Clayton 
Pres., Margaret Prather, 7501 Maryland Ave., Clayton 


Brentwood 
School, 


Brentwood 


Vice-Pres., Thelma D. Reece, 600 DeMun Ave., 
Clayton 
Sec-Tr., D. V. Zoerb, 7500 Maryland Ave., Clayton 
Cc. T. A. Ferguson 
Pres., Jack Morris, High School, Ferguson 
Sec-Tr., Daphrene Schwentker, Clark & Wesley 
Aves., Ferguson 
Cc. T. A. Hancock Place 
Pres.. Edward Block, 229 W. Ripa, Lemay 


229 W. 
9427 S. 


Ripa, Lemay 
Broadway, 


Vice-Pres., Leola Bishop, 
See-Tr., Ruth Rosenhauer, 
Lemay 
Cc. T. A. Jennings 
Pres., C. E. Robertson, 2638 Terrace Lane, Baden 
Sta., St. Louis 


Vice-Pres., Harold C. Smith, 1917 Switzer Ave., 





St. Louis 


See-Tr., Walter Rulon, 1917 Switzer Ave., St. Louis 
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Cc. T. A. Kirkwood 
Pres., Lydia Elschlager, 1247 Oakshire 
Kirkwood oo 
Vice-Pres., George Weigel, 106 N. Dickson, Kirkwood 
Sec-Tr., Irene Hamaker, 425 E. Big Bend, Webster 
Groves 


Lane, 


A. Ladue 
5660 Kingsbury 


Cc. Tf. 


Gingerich, Bivd., 


Pres., Wesley 
St. Louis 
Vice-Pres., Thelma Shy, 
St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., L. Virginia Storer, 
St. Louis 
Cc. T. A. Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Pres., Doyle Kemper, 2522 Circle Dr., Maplewood 
Vice-Pres., Goldie Clifton, 5544 Pershing, St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Juva Z. Sharp, 7322 Elm Ave., Maplewood 
Cc. T. A. Normandy 
Pres., Fred B. Miller, 6701 Easton Ave., St. Louis Co. 
Vice-Pres., Ward E. Barnes, 6701 Easton Ave., 
St. Louis Co. 
Sec-Tr., Mary E. 
St. Louis Co. 
Cc. T. A. Ritenour 
Pres., Arthur A. Hoech, 8727 Olden Ave., Overland 
Vice-Pres., Bessie Brand, 1229 Amherst, St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Ruth Leigh Lovelace, 5880 Enright, St. Louis 
Cc. T. A. University City 
Russell, 6823 Crest Ave., 


5370 Pershing Blvd.. 


5523 Vernon Ave., 


Ferguson, 6701 Easton Ave., 


Pres., Robert University 
City 
Vice-Pres., V. Carl Ilgen, 5433 Claxton Ave., St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., H. Margaret Stauf, 2275 Yale Ave., 
Maplewood 
Cc. T. A. Webster Groves 
Pres., Laura Pickel, 133 E. Washington, Kirkwood 
Vice-Pres., Mary Novinger, 5305 Delmar Ave., 
St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Grant E, Rickard, 103 Portland Terrace, 
Webster Groves 
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Sucevicas 


“OUT-OF-TOWN 
CAR 





td the fined on Whe highways 
— yet it costs less to ride, 
has the world’s safest driver 


Millions of Uncle Sam’s nieces and nephews are 
traveling this winter in their second cars—we mean 
Greyhound Super - Coaches, of course. You'll 
save a lot of wear and tear on your automobile 
—on your pocketbook—and on your nerves, 
too! These big ‘out-of-town cars” are warmed 
and ventilated like a pleasant living room —fel- 
low passengers are congenial—and the men at 
the wheel are 14 times safer than the average 
driver! Go Greyhound —next trip, every trip. 


” 2A 


GREYHOUND 





FREE! A brand new “Amazing America” Cartoon 
* Map, with more than 100 entertaining pictures 

and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon to 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar Bivd., St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Name. 


Address 
City ST-1MO 
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Cc. T. A. Wellston 
Pres., Owen Thompson, 6238 Ella Ave., Wellston 
Vice-Pres., Julia Griswold, 6300 Wells Ave., Wellsto, 
Sec-Tr., S. A. Christian, 6342 Wellsmar Ave,, ™ 
Wellston 
Cc. . A. West Walnut Manor 
Pres., Chas. C. Kegelman, 7053 Emma Ave., St, Loyis 
Sec-Tr., Milton W. Bierbaum, 7053 Emma Aye 
St. Louis be 
Cc. T. A. St. Louis County 
Pres., Edgar E. Blake, R. F. D. No. 6, Sappington 
Vice-Pres., Hy Trautwein, R. F. D. No. 8, Lenigy 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Lottie E. Thompson, 2920 N. Euclid 
St. Louis . 
SCOTT COUNTY 
C. T. A. Sikeston 
Pres., Garland Parker, 504 N. Ranney, Sikeston 
Vice-Pres., Thurman Travelstead, Bailey School, 
Sikeston 
Sec-Tr., Lucille Mount, South Grade School, Sikestop 
= A. High School Dists. 
Pres., Noel Hansel, Illmo 
Vice-Pres., Albert Thompson, Chaffee 
Sec-Tr., J. W. Hilpert, Illmo 
Cc. T. A. Rural 
Pres., John Ludwig, I[Illmo 
Sec-Tr., O. F. Anderson, Benton 
SHANNON COUNTY 
Cc, T. A. Shannon County 
Pres., A. N. Bunch, Eminence 
Vice-Pres., Myrtle Reary, Eminence 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Mabel Phillips, Deslet 
STODDARD COUNTY 
Cc. VT. A. Dexter 
Pres., Lurlyne Proffer, Dexter 
Vice-Pres., Dale Teachout, Dexter 
Sec.-Tr., Ethel Herrell Quick, Dexter 
. T. A. Stoddard County 
Pres., C. M. Bell, Puxico 
Vice-Pres., Max Parsons, Bernie 
Sec-Tr., Julia Buck, Bloomfield 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
‘ Cc. T. A. Washington County 
Pres., Calvin Mason, Irondale 
Vice-Pres., John A. Evans, Delgrade 
Sec-Tr., Luella Hudson, Potosi 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Wayne County 
Pres., J. H. Bailey, Piedmont 
Vice-Pres., Mary Elayer, Patterson 
Sec-Tr., W. A. Settle, Jr., Greenville 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


BARRY COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Barry County 
Pres., Earle E. Stubblefield, Cassville 
Vice-Pres., Herbert Crews, Seligman 
Sec-Tr., Buel Cox, Cassville 
BARTON COUNTY 
. T. A. Barton County 
Pres., Litha Nell Boss, Lamar 
Vice-Pres., Reba Divine, Lamar 
Sec-Tr., Elgin Dermott, Lamar 
CEDAR COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. ElDorado Springs 
Pres., Ruth Roe, ElDorado Springs 
Vice-Pres., Helen Clair Kelly, ElDorado Springs 
Sec-Tr., Gladys Cowan, ElDorado Springs 
Cc. T. A. Cedar County 
Pres., Leland Erickson, Stockton 
Vice-Pres., Estil Bright, Stockton 
Sec-Tr., Mary Rosier, Stockton 
CHRISTIAN COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Christian County 
Pres., Chas. F. Boyd, Ozark 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Ella Caldwell, Spokane 
DADE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Dade County 
Pres., Delbert Wheeler, Arcola 
Vice-Pres., Terrell Fletcher, Arcola 
Sec-Tr., Lewis Montgomery, Greenfield 
DALLAS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Dallas County 
Pres., H. S. Curlin, Tunas 
Vice-Pres., Harvey Tucker, Elkland 
Sec-Tr., Beryl Engle, Buffalo 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Douglas County 
pres., Robert Nickel, Mountain Grove 
Vice-Pres., Lon Penner, Vanzant ; 
Sec-Tr., Cleo Brashear, Brushy Knob 
GREENE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. State Teachers College 
pres. L. E. Pummill, State Teachers College, 
Springfield 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mayme Hamilton, i 2 Ge 
Springfield ; - , 
sec-Tr., Elda E. Robins, State Teachers College, 
Springfield ove 
Cc. T. A. Springfield 
pres., William Newberry, 1923 N. Franklin, 
Springfield — rea 
Vice-Pres., Zora Harmon, 728 E. Grand, Springfield 
Sec, DeGroff Platte, 1364 N. Grant, Springfield 
Treas., Charles White, 916 McCann, Springfield 
Cc. T. A. High School Dists. 
Pres., B. F. Gillette, Ash Grove | 
Vice-Pres., Robert F. Adams, Willard 
See-Tr., Leola Spellman, Republic 
. T. A. Rural 
Pres., Mrs. Madalene Boritzki, 417 S. Jefferson, 
Springfield 
Vice-Pres., Dorothy Chestnut, 1229 West Ave., 
Springfield : 
Sec-Tr., Florence Hendricks, 757 N. 
Springfield 
HOWELL COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Howell County 
Pres. Don Edwards, Mountain View 
sec.-Tr., Nadeen Kinceloe, West Plains 
JASPER COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Alba 
Pres., Leo Clark, Asbury 
Vice-Pres., Archie Williams, Jasper 
Sec-Tr., Charleen Smith, Alba 
Cc. T. A. Carl Junction 
Pres., Edith Hanson, Carl Junction 
Vice-Pres., B. E. Rice, Carl Junction 
Sec-Tr., Hazel Miles, Carl Junction 
Cc. T. A. Carterville 
Pres., T. R. Anderson, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 288, Joplin 
Viee-Pres., Loyd Littlefield, 2502 Connor, Joplin 
Sec-Tr., Josephine Sams, 1624 Virginia, Joplin 
. T. A. Jasper 
Pres., Floyd Hardaway, Jasper 
Vice-Pres., Helen Dyer, Carthage 
Sec-Tr., Glenna Gresham, Carthage 
Cc. T. A. Sarcoxie 
Pres., Ellis Grieb, Sarcoxie 
Vice-Pres., Dale Palmer, Sarcoxie 
Sec-Tr., Adabelle Burden, Sarcoxie 
C. T. A. Carthage 
Pres., B. D. Richards, 1733 S. Garrison, Carthage 
Viee-Pres., Alice Beneke, Del Monte Apts., Carthage 
Sece-Tr., Mary E. Moore, 1441 S. Maple, Carthage 
Cc. T. A. Joplin Elementary 
Pres., Winifred Lant, 3101 Main St., Joplin 
Viee-Pres., T. Ray Greer, Saginaw 
See-Tr., Mabel Tyree, 1507 Ohio, Joplin 
Cc. T. A. Joplin Jr. High 
Pres., F. L, Barton, 619 N. Byers, Joplin 
Vice-Pres., John Dix, 1820 Moffet, Joplin 
‘ee.-Tr., Cleetis J. Headlee, 301 S. Mineral, Joplin 
C. T. A. Joplin Jr. College and Senior High 
Pres., D. C. Mitchell, R. F. D. No. 1, Webb City 
‘ee-Tr., Vera Steininger, 116 Moffet, Joplin 
Cc. T. A. Webb City 
Pres. D. R. MeDonald, 829 W. Second, Webb City 
Vice-Pres., G. M. Amos, 715 W. First, Webb City 
a Mayme L, Stinnett, 1113 Daugherty, Webb 
ity 


Prospect, 


LACLEDE COUNTY 
. T. A. Lebanon 
Pres., J. Morriss Hill, Lebanon 
Viee-Pres., H. J. Deppe, Lebanon 
‘ee-Tr., Harry Shubert, 317 Pearl, Lebanon 
Cc. T. A. Laclede County 

Pres., Earnest Fisher, R. F. D. No. 1, Lebanon 
\ice-Pres., Ralph Hamilton, Competition 
‘ee-Tr., Carmie Matthews, Cookville 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 

(. T. A. Lawrence County 

Pres., Carl Farris, Miller 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Frances King, Mt. Vernon 








‘ee-Tr., Mrs. Neva Moore, Mt. Vernon 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 
MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 














McDONALD COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. McDonald County 
Pres., Estil Wright, Anderson 
Vice-Pres., Russell Hogg, Noel 
Sec-Tr., Alton Carnell, Pineville 


NEWTON COUNTY 

Cc. T. A. Neosho 
Pres., Gladyse Bridges, 433 E. McKinney, Neosho 
Vice-Pres., Carl Summers, Neosho 
Sec-Tr., Ralph J. Brown, 600 S. Lafayette, Neosho 

Cc. T. A. Newton County 

Pres., Floyd Davenport, Stella 
Vice-Pres., E. O. Gerster, Stella 
Sec-Tr., Roy Scantlin, Neosho 


OZARK COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Ozark County 
Pres., L. F. Ebrite, Thornfield 
Vice-Pres., Mearle Luna, Gainesville 
Sec-Tr., Albert B. Hart, Bakersfield 
POLK COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Polk County 
Pres., Mrs. Martha Kearney, Flemington 
Vice-Pres., Maurice Holstein, Bolivar 
Sec-Tr., Roy Jones, Fair Play 


STONE COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Stone County 
Pres., C. M. Robinson, Galena 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Ellis White, Highlandville 


Sec-Tr., Earl Hilton, Crane 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI 


ANDREW COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Andrew County 
Leroy Hobbs, Helena 
Vice-Pres., Robert Smith, Rosendale 
Sec-Tr., Otis Thorburn, Savannah 


ATCHISON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Atchison County 
Pres., Fred L. Keller, Tarkio 
Vice-Pres., Madeline Gilliam, Tarkio 
Sec-Tr., L. Blanche Templeton, Rock Port 


BUCHANAN COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Buchanan County 
Pres., Mac Coverdell, Agency " 
Vice-Pres., Charles Albertson, R. F. D. No. 6, 
St. Joseph 
Sec-Tr., Virginia Carson, Halls 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Caldwell County 
Pres., Earle S. Teegarden, Kingston 
Vice-Pres., R. E. Neale, Kingston 
Sec-Tr., R. D. Bower, Cowgill 


CARROLL COUNTY 
C. T. A. Carroll County 
Pres., George Holley, Bogard 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Edna Marie Warren, 
Sec-Tr., Dorothea Heins, Carrollton 


fey COUNTY 

Cc. T. A. Liberty 
Ida Coffman, 221 W. ences, Liberty 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Grace Stone, 400 W. Kansas, Liberty 
Sec-Tr., Lora Dyer, 221 W. Kansas, Liberty 

C. T. A. North Kansas City 
Pres., Paul J. Chappell, 2111 Fayette, North Kansas 

City 


North 


Pres., 


Norborne 


Pres., 


Vice-Pres., Dorothy Hunt, 2029 Swift, 
Kansas City 
Sec-Tr., Mary Hamlin, 2029 Swift. 


ity 
Cc. T. A. Clay County 


CLINTON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Clinton County 
Pres., Mrs. N. W. House, Plattsburg 
Vice-Pres., Eva Lee Young, Lathrop 
Sec-Tr., Lois Gengelbach, Plattsburg 


DAVIESS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Daviess County 
Pres., Mrs. Eunice Croy, Gallatin 
Vice-Pres., Wilber Williams, Jamesport 
Sec-Tr., Kathryn Ramsbottom, Gallatin 


North Kansas 
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TANEY COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Taney County 
Pres., A. B. Quick, Protem 
Sec-Tr., Nellie Clark, Swan 


TEXAS COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Texas County 
Pres., John A. Hailey, Houston 
Sec-Tr., Alice Fourt, Houston 


VERNON COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Nevada 

Pres., Carl D. Gum, 521 S. Adams, Nevada 
Vice-Pres., Hattie Smith, 335 N. Cedar, Nevada 
Sec-Tr., Fay a yy 611 N. Main, Nevada 

Cc. T. A. Vernon County 
Pres., Oran McMillen, R. F. D. No. 
Vice-Pres., Hazel Moffatt, Sheldon 
Sec-Tr., Herbert Cooper, Nevada 


WEBSTER COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Webster County 
Pres., Lewis Childress, Diggins 
Vice-Pres., Jack Hilterbrand, Niangua 
Sec-Tr., Don Calame, Niangua 


WRIGHT COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Wright County 
Pres., Harold Haswell, Hartville 
Vice-Pres., John L. Dunn, Mansfield 
Sec-Tr., Hoyt Shumate, Mansfield 


1, Nevada 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


DEKALB COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. DeKalb County 
Pres., Geo. Markley, Maysville 
Vice-Pres., E. R. Agenstein, Stewartsville 
Sec-Tr., Katharine Bartlett, Maysville 


GENTRY COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Gentry County 
Mary Lykins, Albany 
Kathryn Tunks, Albany 


GRUNDY COUNTY 

Cc. T. A. Trenton 
Pres., Howard Cofer, Trenton 
Vice-Pres., Leola Harris, Trenton 
Sec-Tr., Gladys Grimes, Trenton 

Cc. T. A. Grundy County 

Pres., R. W. Ellis, Galt 
Vice-Pres., Orel D. Smith, Tindall 
Sec-Tr., Golda Briscoe, Trenton 


HARRISON COUNTY 
C. T. A. Harrison County 
Pres., Stewart Whisler, Mt. Moriah 
Vice-Pres., Avis Lair, Ridgeway 
Sec-Tr., Avanelle Crouse, Cainsville 


HOLT COUNTY 
Cc, T. A. Holt County 
Pres., John W. Harvey, Mound City 
Vice-Pres., Berniece McNulty, Craig 
Sec-Tr., G. Frank Smith, Oregon 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Chillicothe 
Pres., S. Taylor Dowell, Chillicothe 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Honor Israel, Chillicothe 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Doris Vaugh, Chillicothe 
C. T. A. Livingston County 
Pres., Kenneth Morrow, Wheeling 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Clyde Harper, = wtnethe, Rt. 1 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Gladys Lucas, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Chillicothe 


Pres., 
Sec-Tr., 


MERCER COUNTY 
C. T. A. Mercer County 
Pres., Florence Rush, Princeton 
Vice-Pres., Gladys Hoover, Princeton 
Sec-Tr., Frances Sandlin, Princeton 


NODAWAY COUNTY 
C. T. A. State Teachers College 
Frank Horsfall, 507 West 3rd St., 
Mason, 910 W. 3rd St., 
329% Grand Ave., 


Maryville 
Maryville 
Maryville 


Pres., 
Vice-Pres., Carol Y. 
Sec-Tr., Dora B. Smith, 
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Cc. T. A. Nodaway County 


w. H. Burr, Maryville 
oe Neva Ross, Guilford 
sec-Tr., Charles Wallace, Hopkins 


PLATTE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Platte County 


pres., Mrs. Minnie L. Murdock, Weston 
Vice-Pres., Earl Auxier, Dearborn 
see-Treas., Gordon C. Mann, Parkville 


RAY COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Ray County 
Pres., Burl M. Carpenter, Stet 
Sec-Tr., Otis L. Chandler, Richmond 


WORTH COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Worth County 


Pres., Lorine Grace, Worth 
Vice-Pres., Mattie Silvey, Grant City 
Sec-Tr., Carmon Jenkins, Sheridan 


SOUTH-CENTRAL MISSOURI DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Camden County 
pres., Lonnie Ricker, Macks Creek 
Vice-Pres., Mary Parrish, Montreal 
Sec-Tr., Ruth Claiborne, Decaturville 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Crawford County 
pres., Arthur Hendrix, Dillard 
Vice-Pres., Raymond Kehner, Steelville 
See-Tr.. Mary Marshall, Cuba 


DENT COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Dent County 
Pres, Ezra Craddock, Salem 
Vice-Pres., Glenn C. Smith, Salem 
Sec-Tr., David M. Jackson, Salem 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Cc. T. A. Franklin County 
Sec.-Tr., O. E. Burke, Union 


GASCONADE COUNTY 
C. T. A. Gasconade County 
Pres., L. A. Kruegger, Owensville 
Vice-Pres., B. R. Collier, Owensville 
Sec-Tr., Lydia Toethemeyer, Owensville 


MARIES COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Maries County 
Pres., J. D. Wilson, Vienna 
Vice-Pres., L. F. Giboney, Belle 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Ethel R. Parker, Vienna 


OSAGE COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Osage County 


PHELPS COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Phelps County 
Pres., J. Arthur Prewett, R. F. D. No. 2, Rolla 
Sec-Tr., Mrs. Virginia Newsham, Rolla 
PULASKI COUNTY 
Cc. T. A. Pulaski County 
Pres., Alfie M. Johnson, Waynesville 
Sec-Tr., Geo. P. Bobbitt, Swedeborg 


KANSAS CITY DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


Council of Administrative Women 
Pres., Anita Baird, 5840 McGee, Kansas City 
Vice-Pres., Mary J. Burke, 5321 Harrison, Kansas 
City 
Sec-Tr.. Mary L. Hollister, 520 W. 40th St., 
Kansas City 
Elementary Industrial Arts 
Pres., L. L. Bowen, 5427 Rockhill Rd., Kansas City 
Viee-Pres., Wiley Poleson, 1427 E. 77th Terrace, 
Kansas City 
See-Tr.. W. E. Plaskett, 4245 Agnes, Kansas City 
Health and Physical Ed. Club 
Pres, James Shepherd, 4147 Agnes, Kansas City 
Vice-Pres., Josephine E. Betz, Southwest High, 
Kansas City 
See-Tr., Mildred L. Cook, 304 Gladstone Blvd., 
Kansas City 
High School Women 
Pres, Agnes Engel, Southland Hotel, Kansas City 
Vice-Pres., Blanche Longshore, 520 W. 40th St., 
Kansas City 
Sec, Florence Totten, Montrose Hotel, Kansas City 
Treas., Nadine Miller, 605 E. 72nd Terr., Kansas City 


Home Economics Club 
Pres., Genevieve A. Nowlin, 524 Cypress Ave., Kansas 


y 
— Madge Purnell, 4020 Harrison, Kansas 
y 


See, Annie L. Young, 3022 E. 7th Street, Kansas City 
Treas., Frances Whitmire, 4555 Main St., Kansas City 


Schoolmasters’ Club 
Pres., J. G. Bryan, Board of Education Bldg., 
Kansas City 
Vice-Pres., P. G. Buckles, Woodland School, 
_ Kansas City 
Sec., P. M. Marshall, H. C. Kumpf School, 
Kansas City 
Treas., A. W. Gilbert, Teachers College, 
Kansas City 
School Men’s Club 
Pres., H. T. Steeper, 6112 El Monte, Mission, Kansas 
Vice-Pres., A. H. Roberts, 3610 Benton, Kansas City 
See-Tr., A. L. Burks, 7435 Wayne, Kansas City 
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Teachers’ Club 
Pres,, Mary Flahive, 4510 Mill Creek, Kansas City 
Ist Vice-Pres., Fern Reaves, 3834 Mersington, 
Kansas City 
2nd Vice-Pres., Lena Mae Smith, 3004 Benton Bivd., 
Kansas City 
Sec., Katharine C. Sharp, 2946 Askew Ave., 
Kansas City 
Treas., Amy Shane, 3214 Bellefontaine, Kansas City 


Vocational Teachers’ Club 
Pres., B. C. Greene, 3232 Chelsea Ave., Kansas City 
Vice-Pres., S. J. Williams, 7540 Oak St., Kansas City 
Sec-Tr., E. B. Hyde, 3411 College Ave., Kansas City 


ST. JOSEPH 
DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


Cc. T. A. St. Joseph 
Pres., Douglas Linville, 121 E. Highland, St. Joseph 
Vice-Pres., Etta Greene, 416 N. 7th St., St. Joseph 
Sec-Tr., Ruth Beale, 2616 Penn, St. Joseph 


ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


Beaumont High 
Pres., Robert A. Grant, 3080 Hawthorne Blvd., 
St. Louis 
Vice-Pres., Victor R. Dray, 7414 Carleton Ave., 
University City 
Sec-Tr., Claude N. Skelton, 5905 Pershing Ave., 
St. Louis 


Blewett High School 
Pres., L. A. Bell, 444 W. Argonne Dr., Kirkwood 
Vice-Pres., Grace Brown, 6829 Virginia Ave., St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Margaret Fitzsimmons, 6116 McPherson 
Ave., St. Louis 
Central High School 
Pres., H. F. Pratt, 823 Clara Ave., St. Louis 
Vice-Pres., Laura R. Thomure, 7153 Amherst Ave., 
University City 
Sec-Tr., Herbert L. Marshall, 731 Fairview Ave., 
Webster Groves 
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Cleveland High School 
Pres., F. W. Moody, 7506 Milan St., University City 
Vice-Pres., E. E. Hutzel, 3767 Potomac St., St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Anna E. Tensfeld, 1919 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 
Grade Teachers 
Pres., Agnes L. Staed, 5900 McPherson Ave., St. Louis 
Vice-Pres., Amy Childs, 206 S. Maple Ave., Webster 


Groves 
Sec-Tr., Katharine Burnett, 200 Wesley Ave., 
Ferguson 
Hadley Vocational School 
Pres., Carl W. Brown, 4455 Grace Ave., St. Louis 
Act. Sec-Tr., M. B. Murphy, 1336 Union, St. Louis 
Harris Teachers College 
Pres., John F. Grace, 1616 S. Grand, St. Louis 


Vice-Pres., Estelle Windhorst, 1517 S. Theresa, 
St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., T. H. 


Leon, 1517 S. Louis 


McKinley High School 
Pres., Frank Sskwor, 2362 Addie, Overland 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Marian Clarkson, 2161 Thurman, 
St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Margaret 
St. Louis 


Theresa, St. 


Lynch, 3745 Lindell Blvd., 


Ninth Grade Centers 


Pres., Ruth Proctor, 6744 Idaho, St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Lucille Williamson, 2324 Tower Groye 
St. Louis : 
Roosevelt High School 
Pres., Olga B. Solfronk, 4910 W. Pine St., St. Louis 
Vice-Pres., Neal Davis, Roosevelt High School. 
St. Louis P 
Sec-Tr., Nonie L. Heddergott, 4025 St. Louis Ay, 
St. Louis 
Soldan High School 
Pres., Katherine Pfeifer, 7040 Stanley Ave., St. Loyis 
Vice-Pres., Imelda Carmody, 5405 Bartmer, St. Loy 


See-Tr., Thorn Smith, Jr., 131 N. Clay, Fergus 
Southwest High School 
Pres., Robert Young, 3223 Dodier. St. Louis 


Vice-Pres., Glynn Clark, 5339 Englewood Pi, 
Normandy " : 
Sec-Tr., Johanna Fruin, 3536 Wyoming, St. Loyis 


St. Louis District 


Pres., F. M. Underwood, 911 Locust St., St. Lonis 
Vice-Pres., W. J. See, 6056 McPherson, St. Louis 
Sec-Tr., Jennie Wahlert, 2918 Harper. St. Louis 





~ ITEMS OF 


INTEREST <& 





DEATH OF W. J. KNOBBS 


W. J. Knobbs, former instructor in agricul- 
ture at Kirksville Teachers College, died De- 
cember 18. Professor Knobbs taught at Kirks- 
ville from 1922 to 1935. He was 57 years old. 





KANSAS CITY TEACHERS FAVOR 
PENSION PLAN 


The teachers of Kansas City by a vote of 2175 
to 276 showed they favored a contributory re- 
tirement plan for their system. Plans are being 
made to introduce retirement legislation at this 
session of the legislature. 





MID-WEST EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College 
Columbia University, will be the principal 
speaker at the Annual Mid-West Education As- 
sociation Conference. 

The meeting will be held on the campus of 
Washington University, St. Louis, on March 





A.V.A. ADDRESSED BY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT KING 


State Superintendent Lloyd W. King address- 
ed the American Vocational Association on the 
opening day of its three-day convention in San 
Francisco, December 16. Superintendent King 
is Vice-President of the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education. 


TEACHER WRITES SONG 


Jack Long, teacher in the schools at Hick- 
man Mills, was awarded honorable mention in 
an amateur song writing contest sponsored by 
the Song Hit Guild of New York. Paul White- 
man, Guy Lombardo, Billy Rose and Kay Ky- 
ser passed on the songs entered in the contest. 
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MORE HOT LUNCHES FOR NEEDY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


It is reported that between five and six mi- 
lion school children will be supplied with free 
hot lunches during the current school year with 
food provided by the Federal Surplus Con- 
modities Corp. This will be nearly double the 
number of children given such meals in 1939-4, 








YEARBOOK TIME} 


Let us place at your disposal the ex- | 
perience and resources of Artcraft Press 
when you are planning your annual this 
year. Our service embraces the entire 
field from a mimeographed book to 
college-sized printed books. 


Many excellent type faces are 
carried to give you a_ wide 
choice for your book. Our own 
photo-engraving plant fur- 
nishes zinc or copper plates at 
low prices yet of the finest ob- 
tainable quality. We offer the services of 
a planning department to give you the 
finest possible book within a stated bud- 
get. This service comes to you free and 
is a real aid to the annual sponsor. 


ARTCRAFT PRESS 


IO WATSON PLACE COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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cOMMUNITY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The rural teachers of Sullivan County were 
sts at a party for the elementary and high 
chool teachers of that county. Miss Mary Ann 
Webb, President of the County Teachers Asso- 
sation, gave the address of welcome. 





Dr. E. T. McSwain, Associate Professor of 
Education at Northwestern University, spoke 
‘ the Lawrence County teachers, in their re- 
cent meeting held at Mt. Vernon. 


Dr. Wade C. Fowler, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools and Dr. Roemer, professor 
of education, Peabody College, were the princi- 
pal speakers at the annual Pemiscot County 
Teachers Association. The meeting was held at 
the Caruthersville high school. H. L. Bates, 
principal of the high school, is the president of 
the county teachers association. 





MARTHASVILLE DEDICATES NEW 
BUILDING 


W. G. Dillon, State High School Supervisor, 
delivered the address of dedication at the for- 
mal opening of the new high school building at 
Marthasville. 





MUNGER DISTRICT VOTES BONDS 

The Munger Schoo] district has voted bonds 
for $17,500 which when added to a WPA grant 
of $52,500 will provide the money for a new 
eight classroom school building. 


HOW TO SELL“ ci’ 


Advice from such writers as: Kathleen Norris, 

Gertrude Atherton, Ben Ames Williams, John Stein- 
beck. Where to sell your stories, radio scripts; what 
material magazines want; inside information on prize 
contests. The leading reference for writers for 23 years. 


TER? I 

‘ . | 

FREE ‘Amrts cory on request Vereen 
Address postcard or letter to: Aces i 

Writers Markets & Methods Mag., Dept. T; Hollywood, California 




















Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
5929 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out obligation, the whole story. 


Fo POMS essoesseseowosossessosssesresesesoors 1 
lan nana === NO AGENT WILL CALL <<<<<<<<<=1 





“NOTRE DAME,” PARIS 
N oTRE DAME IS TYPICAL of a famous 


group of Gothic cathedrals to be seen in France 
ina more or less perfect state of preservation. 
The subject brings to mind the famous cath- 
edrals of Chartres, Amiens and Rheims. Notre 
Dame is familiar to all because of its situation 
in the center of Paris. As a work of art it 
should be observed from different angles to get 
the full effect of the buttress foundations, sta- 
tuary, roof lines and towers. Sculpture detail 
extends over every part of the outside of the 
structure so that, when observed closely, the 
effect is one of great beauty and delicacy. 

The interior of Notre Dame is especially 
beautiful. Choir, transept and nave are profusely 
lecorated with carvings, while the lofty arches 
and slender pointed pillars contribute dignity 
and an inspirational quality so beautifully as to 
awe the observer. The stained glass windows 
in Notre Dame are beautiful in color and admit 
a soft warm glow to filter through the vast 
interior of the edifice, painting the whole in an 
almost unbelieveable beauty. 

The construction of the cathedral was begun 
in 1163 and, like other cathedrals of the period, 
was built slowly and with devoted care by the 
inest craftsmen through several generations. 
As a representation of great architecture, Notre 
Dame takes a popular place in the selection of 
twelve masterpieces selected for study and en- 
loyment by the elementary schools of Missouri 
during the school year 1940-41. 


Orders for this material and all other supple- 





mentary material for carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

order blank. 


Send for our P. R. C. 

































APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Dorothy Melrose Gross has been em- 
ployed by the Unionville board of education to 
teach the second grade. 





Clark Stutler was reelected superintendent of 
the Waynesville school system for the next two 
years at the December meeting of the board of 
education. Mr. Stutler is completing his fourth 
year of work in this system. 





Miss Ogaretta Owen has been elected to teach 
vocational home economics at Hickman High 
School, Columbia. Miss Louise Wilks has been 
employed to fill the vacancy in the Carrollton 
schools due to the resignation of Miss Owen. 





Dr. Dewey Smith, Principal of the Bristol 
Elementary School, Kansas City, has been 
named director of census in the Kansas City 
school system. 





J. G. Bryan, Principal of Southeast High 
School, Kansas City, has been appointed director 
of secondary education. Harry McMillan will 
be the new principal at Southeast High School. 





Miss Pauline Heflin of Ravenswood has been 
employed as the fourth and fifth grade teacher 
in the Liberty elementary school. 





R. E. Crane of Columbia has accepted the 
position of coordinator in the Ruhl-Hartman 
high school. The vacancy was made when the 
former coordinator, George Trial, entered mili- 
tary service. Glen Hanks, formerly principal 
of the junior high school at Steelville, has been 
elected to the vacancy in the Columbia system. 





P. J. Cole, coordinator in the Marshall high 
school, has been given a leave of absence by the 
board of education in order that he may 
begin a period of military service. Floyd S. Cox 
was named coordinator to succeed Mr. Cole. 
Charles E. Nevitt will take over the duties pre- 
viously performed by Mr. Cox and at the same 
time the board appointed Nicholas F. Denham 
of Independence to teach science in the junior 
high school. 


SCHOOLMASTERS 


Members of the Shelby County Schoolmas- 
ter’s Club met recently with the Clarence group. 
Student guidance was the topic for discussion. 
The next meeting. will be at Hunnewell on 
January 8. 








Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent Webster 
Groves, was the principal speaker at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Mineral Area Schoolmasters 
Club held at Ste. Genevieve. 





The Big Springs Educational Club, at its last 
meeting in Ellsinore, was addressed by Dr. 
Drafen, University of Missouri on the subject 
“Conflicting Idealogy.” 

The next meeting of the group will be held 
at Van Buren on February 6. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— 
CRADLE OF LIBERTY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


If there is any Pennsylvania name that cop. 
notes both liberty and unity it is Gettysburg 
Gettysburg—where freedom’s ties were sory 
tried, yet strengthened anew by the valor of 
the men from the South and the North. Her 
a weary, but inspired President Lincoln uttered 
those never-to-be-forgotten words —“all men 
are created equal.” Here the ideal that equality 
must mean freedom from bondage met and 
passed its crisis, and with that concept came 
a greater unity that has never since been 
threatened. Gettysburg lies in the southcentral 
part of the Commonwealth, not far from the 
capital city of Harrisburg. 

At Erie, Pennsylvania’s lake port, tourists 
will soon be able to see the restored flagship 
“Niagara” in which Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry won the Battle of Lake Erie in 181}, 
This was another step toward freeing America 
from foreign rule and opened the way to the 
great Northwest where thousands of persons 
from other countries later sought refuge. 

Pennsylvania became one of the most pro- 
gressive and prosperous of the original thirteen 
colonies because of its reputation since the ad- 
vent of the Swedes, Dutch, Finns, and William 
Penn. Political and religious tolerance were 
practiced in the entire territory and the colony 
led in every attempt to establish complete 
freedom and individual liberty. 

The Commonwealth was and still is “first” 
in many ways. Since 1638 the Keystone State 
has forged ahead setting example after e- 
ample for other states to follow. 

Pennsylvania was in on the ground-breaking 
of America and assumed a leading role in the 
dramatic development of the Nation. The 
birth and liberation of a nation took place in 
Pennsylvania—the cradle of liberty. 
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de ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 
Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 
Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 
THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















